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CLEARANCE OF A PAINTED TOMB NEAR MARWA IN 
TRANSJORDAN 








Cc. C. McCown 






Last year a tomb with a wall painting was discovered by the villagers of 
Marwa (Meru) in northern Transjordan some three or four kilometers 
east of Beit Ras. Mr. George Horsfield, then Curator of Antiquities to the 
Transjordan Government, asked the Acting Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem to undertake the clearing and recording 
of the tomb in the spring as soon as the weather permitted. With the help 
of Dr. A. Bergman, Thayer Fellow, the task was accomplished during 
March 15-18, 1936. 

The tomb proved to be very simple in plan, a rectangular chamber with 
a flat ceiling cut in the limestone rock, facing the south. It was roughly 
5.60 x 7.50 m. in area, and 2.40 m. high, with an extension at the back of 
the same height and 2.20m. deep. Kékhim, with flat, or, in two cases, 
rounded, tops, had been cut into the back wall and sides of the backward 
extension, and in the east wall. Some were unfinished. The doorway, 
which was unornamented, was cut with a jamb against which a door might 
close, but without sign of sockets for the pivots or of holes for a bar. A 
badly smashed limestone sarcophagus stood in one corner, and fragments of 
a basalt sarcophagus cover were found. If there were steps to the tomb, 
they must have formed a short flight far in front of the door where we did 
not excavate. 

The tomb contained no ornamentation except the painting which was 
upon a plastered arcosolium cut in the front wall at the east side of the 
doorway. The shelf of the arcosolium was a meter above the floor, 0.89 m. 
wide and 2.00 m. long, the top of the arch being 2.28 m. above the floor. 
The grave cut in the shelf was 45 cm. wide by 1.72 m. long, by 39 cm. deep. 
It had been closed by a horned sarcophagus cover. The chief paintings 
covered the back of the arcosolium, which curved about the shelf and above 
toward the front so as to form a sort of flattened apse. On the wall below 
the shelf were three masks of round-faced maidens with garlands and ribbons 
hanging between them. Above, on the curving walls of the “apse” was 
the chief composition, the life-size figures of a man and woman seated on a 
cushioned settee which, in make, resembled the folding campstool of the 
Roman general, but was more complicated and seemed to have a curving 
arin-rest at each end. Each figure held a staff or scepter in one hand, and 
a snall crown, or perhaps a modtus, rested on each head. The clothing may 
be tentatively described as late Roman. The colors were two shades of 
brown, two shades of red, flesh-color, slate color, dark blue, and black. The 
drawing and shading, which were free and firm, were by no means bad. 

At the east end of the arcosolium was a three-headed animal, with appar- 
ently a lion’s head in the center and a sharp-nosed hound’s head projecting 
from each shoulder. At the other end was a tall basket, probably a plaited 
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modius, filled with a small round fruit which looks like mishmish, the 
common little apricot of Syria. 

The faces of the three maidens were conventional. Whether those of the 
man and woman were portraits it was impossible to determine, as they were 
completely effaced by the Moslems soon after the tomb was opened. 

A six-line inscription was painted on plaster within a painted tabula 
ansata on the wall between the door and the arcosolium. Unfortunately it 
was also intentionally defaced. The mukhtdr of the village made a very 

of creditable copy of lines two and three, most of which have since disappeared. 
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oi Further study may make additional restoration possible. What clearly 

remains seems to read as follows *: 

18 es ee Pe h iee-ws 

: [TE KNOBJA[T]ACKTE! 

é [PAAOIIW|NTTAOYT@ 
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od . OCETEPH >>> 

A ‘ Unfortunately the tomb, which was probably intended for a family, seems 
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d * The letters within brackets are from the mukhtdr’s copy. 
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never to have been finished nor to have been long used, but to have been 
completely pillaged in antiquity. It was perhaps used as a dwelling place, 
for fragments of blackened cooking pots appeared in the debris outside and 
inside the door. The pottery found was almost exclusively coarsely ribbed 
household ware which may be dated in the fifth or sixth century A. D. The 
only remnants of tomb deposits were fragments of two “tear bottles ” and 
of two lamps of the Roman period, the third or fourth century, all found by 
the walls toward the back near the kékhim. The evidence, therefore, seems 
to point to a period in the third century for the making and painting of 
the tomb. The uncertain palaeography of the inscription agrees in general 
with this date. 

The paintings make three chief contributions: (1) to the history of 
civilization in the region of the so-called Decapolis, (2) to the history of 
ancient painting, and (3) to our knowledge of costume. All of these points 
require elaboration which space does not now permit, but which will be 
given in a more suitable publication. 





































THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ORE DEPOSITS IN EASTERN 
PALESTINE 


NELSON GLUECK 


During the course of the joint expedition of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, and the 
Hebrew Union College in Eastern Palestine described in Annual XV, a 
number of places were visited and a number of finds made, which for various 
reasons were not listed in that volume. The sites which were not discussed 
in the report were so nondescript as to make it impossible to determine their 
nature in any respect whatsoever except that once human beings seem to 
have resided there. We find it advisable, however, to discuss briefly now one 
of these places, because of some ore specimens which we collected near it, 
and which have just been analyzed. Below is appended the complete report 
of Dr. John C. Weaver of the Department of Chemistry of the University of 
Cincinnati who was engaged to analyze the ore and slag specimens which 
we brought to this country, and to determine their copper and iron content. 

Approximately half-way between Kh. Sarab (187)? and Kh. Maqtah 
(183)? we halted on the night of May 6, 1934, at a large Howeitat encamp- 
mert located by a completely destroyed site known as Qa‘ir. Not a sherd 
could be found to date the site, which may or may not be one of considerable 
antiquity, although our guess is that it was once occupied by an early 
settlement. The particular Howeitat we met at Qa‘ir included a number of 
individuals whom we had previously met at Feinin (14), below in the 
‘Arabah. This group of the Howeitat tribe were at home particularly in the 














1The numbers in parentheses represent the numbers of sites referred to in Annual 
XV. 
*Annual XV, pp. 93. 98. 
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area extending between the Wadi Ifdin and the Wadi Dana on the south 
and the Seil el-Khaneizir on the north. In the ‘Arabah section of this 
area are the large mining and smelting sites of Kh. Hamr Ifdan (9), Kh. 
en-Nahas (10), Kh. el-Gheweibeh (11), Kh. el-Jariyeh (12), Kh. Naeib 
Aseimer (13), and Feinin (14). It was, as we have pointed out,® a busy 
and thriving industrial and commercial area, especially in the Early Iron 
Age. We repeat this in connection with the mention of Qa‘ir, because 
about twenty minutes’ walk southeast of Qa‘ir we found large areas of 
ground strewn with specimens of iron ore, which even to the eye of the 
layman seemed to be extraordinarily rich. Subsequently we veered about, 
and made for Maqtah to the west-northwest. 

There were no indications that the ore deposits near Qa‘ir had once been 
worked, nor were any slag heaps found. The fact remains, however, that 
numerous and exceedingly rich pieces of iron ore abounded on the surface 
of the ground. After a long delay, we have finally secured chemical analyses 
of the ore and slag specimens collected by our expedition. The analysis of 
a characteristic sample of the iron ore, or rather haematite, found near 
Qa‘ir yielded the following results, 58.7% iron or 83.9% haematite, the 
residue being mostly silica. We repeat that the analyses were only for 
copper and iron content, and that no attempt was made to determine what 
other ores may have been present in the specimens subjected to analysis, 
The Qa‘ir region is not the only one, however, where iron ore of an equally 
rich nature was found. At the site of Kh. es-Sabrah (129),* and in the 
Wadi es-Sabrah and on the approaches to it we have already reported the 
presence of very rich iron deposits.® An analysis of a typical specimen of ore 
showed that it contained 63.2% iron or 90.4% haematite, the residue being 
mostly silica. The analysis of a specimen of iron-ore picked up just before 
we came to Ris es-Sabrah ® shows that this particular example picked out 
from a number of similar ones is reniform haematite, and that it contains 
58.4% iron or 83.7% haematite, most of the residue being silica. In the 
‘Arabah also, as we have already reported,” ore specimens were picked up 
on the surface of the ground at Hafriyat Ghadyan (18), and we have found 
subsequently that some of the ore fragments collected at Ghadyan (19) were 
also iron ore. The mineralogical examination of two small slag and ore 
specimens from the latter place showed that they were, respectively, iron 
slag and limonite. The slag from other places in the ‘Arabah is also iron 
slag or contains a considerable quantity of iron. Much of the slag found in 
the ‘Arabah and at Kh. es-Sabrah still contained a moderate amount of 


copper present in green stains. 


It seems most probable that the ores found in the ‘Arabah, not to speak 
of the rich iron ores found near Qa‘ir and in or near Kh. es-Sabrah, were 
smelted either for copper or for iron. In other words, both copper and iron 
were produced, and in this respect then we must correct our assumption 
variously stated in Annual XV that the smelting operations in the ‘Arabah 
and in the hill country of Edom produced primarily copper. Just as much 
iron as copper may have been produced. Indeed it has been suggested to 


hi Annual XV, p. 98. , 
Annual XV, pp. 80-81. Annual XV, p. 80. 
5 Annual XV, p. 80. 7 Annual XV, pp. 40-41. 
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us by Dr. G. M. Enos, metallurgical expert of the Department of Chemistry 
of the University of Cincinnati, who has examined the slag specimens, that 
at one smelting plant iron may have been produced, and at another copper. 
He has suggested alternately also, that because of the crude smelting 
methods indicated by the nature of the slag, frequently an alloy may have 
been produced from ores which contained respectable quantities of both iron 
and copper. Thus for instance a representative specimen from Mene‘iyeh 
of what we have frequently designated as “cupriferous sandstone” in 
Annual XV, contains 13.5% iron and 10.3% copper. These percentages are 
sufficiently high to make smelting for either iron or copper, or both, com- 
mercially profitable, provided the question of an adequate fuel supply could 
be solved. The ancients, we believe, used charcoal obtained from the forests 
of Edom.* Certainly the ore deposits and the mining and smelting settle- 
ments by or near them in the ‘Arabah and the hill-country of Edom and 
Sinai testify to the wealth of this part of the ancient Near East, and point 
the way perhaps towards developments in the future. They give a basis 
in fact to the literally correct statement in Deuteronomy 8, 9 which describes 
the Promised Land as “a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills you can dig copper.” 

The writer is indebted to Professor A. T. Olmstead, who has called his 
attention to a very interesting reference in the Letter of Aristeas which 
refers to the mines in the hills of Arabia in the neighborhood of Palestine, 
from which copper and iron were obtained. The pertinent passage as 
translated by Thackeray ® reads as follows: 


It was further reported that in former days there were copper and iron mines in 
the neighbouring mountains of Arabia. But the working of these ceased at the time 
of the Persian rule, as the overseers of those days spread a false report that the 
working of them was unprofitable and expensive, in order to prevent the country 
from being spoiled for the sake of the mining of the aforesaid places, and possibly 
taken out of their hands as a consequence of the Persian overlordship, while by the 
help of the false report which they had spread they found a pretext for entering the 
district. 


REPORT ON SPECIMENS OF ORE AND SLAG FROM 
EASTERN PALESTINE 


Of the fourteen samples submitted by Dr. Nelson Glueck, six were investigated 
mineralogically only, the results being: 


a. WaAdi el-Bathah. Quartzite, stained with iron. 

b. Hafriyat Ghadyan. Iron slag and haematite. 

ce. Ghadyan. Iron slag and limonite. 

d. Kh. el-Gheweibeh. Quartz and iron slag. 

e. Rujm el-Heri. Quartzite and mortar stained with iron. 
f. West of Rujm el-Heri. Quartzite and mortar stained with iron. 





® Annual XV, pp. 25-26. 
® Jewish Quarterly Review, April 1903, vol. 15, p. 363, 1. 119-120; cf. Annual XV, 
p. 28. 
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The other eight examples were also investigated mineralogically and in addition 
were subjected to chemical analysis either for copper by a volumetric iodine method, 
or for iron by a volumetric permanganate method, or both, with the following results: 


gy, Near Qa‘ir, two distinct samples. 1. Quartzite, stained with iron. 
2. Haematite: 58.7% iron or 83.9% 
haematite. Most of the residue was 


silica. 

h. Kh. es-Sabrah. Haematite: 63.2% iron or 90.4% haema- 
tite. Most of the residue was silica. 

i. Near RAs es-Sabrah. Reniform haematite: 58.4% iron or 
83.7% haematite; silica residue. 

j. Kh. es-Sabrah slag. 2.73% iron. A trace of copper was in- 
dicated by a-benzoinmonoxime. 

k. Mene‘iyeh. 1. Quartzite. 

2. Slag. Qualitative test: iron in large 

amount. 


3. Quartz, stained with malachite or 
chrysocolla, and attached to quartz 
mixed with haematite. Since the 
pieces contain varying proportions of 
these two components, chemical analy- 
ses will also vary. A fairly repre- 
sentative sample contained 13.5% iron 
and 10.3% copper. 


1. Kh. en-Nahas. Sandstone (quartz and kaolin) stained 
with chalcocite; 7.36% copper. 
m. Umm el-‘Amad. A composite specimen consisting of: 


1. quartz stained with malachite, with 

2. black particles which give a good test 
for manganese and are probably pyro- 
lusite. The specimen contains 0.6% 
iron and 0.8% copper. 

n. Mrashshash. Slag. This is much harder than the other 
samples. Systematic qualitative analysis 
indicates the presence of much silica, 
much iron, a moderate amount of copper 
(present in the green stains), and small 
amounts of aluminum and calcium. 


Iron analyses of the three haematite samples show much more than sufficient 
concentration for smelting processes, either ancient or modern. Whether the slags 
resulted from the smelting of ore for copper or for iron cannot be stated definitely 
from examination, but the negligible copper content of the Sabrah slag and its proxi- 
mity to high grade iron ore indicate that it was quite possibly the residue from 
iron ore smelting. The same may be true of the two slags associated with the 
haematite and limonite found at or near Ghadyin. The Mene‘iyeh slag is more 
problematical since it is associated with minerals bearing both iron and copper in 
considerable amount. The copper appearing on the surface of the Mrashshash slag 
may have been present originally or may have been deposited later. 

The structure of some of the slags indicates that they were not smelted sufficiently 
to flow easily, and it is therefore probable that the ore produced reached only a 
pasty state and was then worked by hand to squeeze out part of the slag contained 
in it, and yielded an impure wrought iron or an impure copper, as the case may be. 


Glossary of Mineralogical Terms 


Chalcocite: cuprous sulfide, Cu,S, gray to black. 
Chrysocolla: a cuprous silicate hydrate, CuSiO,: 2H,O, a dark green compound of 
copper oxide, silica and water. 
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Haematite: ferric oxide, Fe,0;, 69.9% iron, brownish red, and the most important 
iron ore. 

Limonite: a hydrated form of haematite. 

Malachite: a basic copper carbonate, CuCO, + Cu(OH),, bright green. 

Pyrolusite: manganese dioxide, MnO,, black, the most important manganese mineral. 

Reniform haematite: rounded form instead of hexagonal haematite. 


Quartz or Quartzite: the most common of several crystalline forms of silica or silicon 
dioxide, SiO,, colorless, and occurring very commonly. 


JOHN C. WEAVER. 


THE EARLY EVOLUTION OF THE HEBREW ALPHABET 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Just thirty years ago appeared the first tangible indication that our 
alphabet had a remote prehistory, going back many centuries before the 
oldest Hebrew inscriptions then known. In that year Petrie published the 
first account of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions which he had just discovered 
at Seribit el-Khidem, less than fifty miles from the traditional site of 
Mount Sinai. It was over ten years before Peet’s publication of the texts 
and Gardiner’s brilliant initial decipherment of the name of the goddess 
Ba‘alat (1917) brought the outstanding importance of Petrie’s discovery 
home to scholars. 

Gardiner recognized that there must be a genetic relationship between 
the newly found script and the Hebrew-Greek alphabet, in spite of the fact 
that they were separated in time by nearly a thousand years. However, the 
gap was so great that the connection between individual letter-forms was 
generally obscure, while the texts themselves were too short and broken to 
permit a satisfactory decipherment without external assistance. 

With Dussaud’s publication in 1924 of the inscriptions from the tomb of 
Akhirém (Hiram) king of Byblus in Phoenicia, followed by that of pre- 
viously known but disregarded texts in the same script, the date of the 
oldest documents in fully intelligible alphabetic script was pushed back 
several centuries. It is true that the date of 1250 B. C., first maintained 
by competent scholars for the tomb of Akhiraém, was too high, and must 
be reduced to about 1100.1. Even this date, however, carries us back a 
quarter-millennium before the oldest dated text previously known, the 
Mesha Stone. 


+So, on epigraphical and historical grounds, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. V, 
pp. 150, 152. In the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. VII, pp. 125-7, 
the writer had dated it about 1200, with extreme limits of 1250 and 1125, on the 
ground that Pére Vincent’s judgment of the age of the latest potsherds in the filling 
was decisive. However, it was necessary to await the publication of the sherds in 
question before using them as a basis for dating. This was done by Dussaud, Syria, 
Vol. XI (1930), p. 179, with observations and corrections by Vincent, Revue Biblique, 
1932, pp. 277-81. The so-called Cypriote sherds, so far from belonging to about the 
seventh century B.C., following Myres’ now antiquated minimum chronology, actu- 
ally belong to the period between cir. 1150 and 900. While it is possible that they 
belong to a secondary refill of the entrance shaft, after robbery of the tomb, it is 
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unt These discoveries in Phoenicia immediately compelled us to date the 
Gezer Calendar earlier than had hitherto been supposed; it must be- 
long to about the tenth century. A short vase-inscription found by Bliss at 
Tell el-Hesi in the early nineties must also be dated much earlier than pre- 

al, viously done, for stratigraphical reasons alone. The writer formerly dated 
it in the thirteenth century, but would now prefer the twelfth.” 

on Since 1930 an increasing number of even earlier alphabetic inscriptions 


has been discovered in Palestine: one from Gezer (between 1700 and 1500 
B. C.), another (not yet published) from a sixteenth-century stratum else- 
where, an ostracon from Beth-shemesh (between 1500 and 1300), two vase- 
inscriptions from Lachish (between 1350 and 1250).° The first two, both 
from Middle Bronze II, belong very definitely to the category of the Proto- 
Sinaitie inscriptions; the characters are still in part hieroglyphiform, and 
have not yet reached the simplified linear outlines which characterize all 
letters in the Late Bronze inscriptions. Two of the seven letters in the 
Middle Bronze inscriptions are identical or nearly identical with corre- 
ar sponding ones in the Late Bronze texts; in the case of other characters it 
- is easy to see a connection. Since we cannot decipher the former, owing 
le partly to the fact that the Gezer inscription comes from the middle of a line, 
-d nothing further can be said at present. The decipherment of the latter is 
ol well advanced, but none of the proposed readings can be considered abso- 
Us lutely certain until we have more data for comparison. The reverse of the 
88 Beth-shemesh ostracon may be read as two proper names on successive lines: 
Y G(?)m‘n(Gum‘an?) and Hanan (or Hanin). The attempt by H. Grimme 
to interpret the ostracon is erroneous throughout, in the writer’s opinion.* 
n The first Lachish inscription may possibly read: min: § (8) w[ |tw'lt 
t [1 -—- (?)] = “a gift: a sheep and [ ] as a favor ® [to --—-— (?)].” 
le The first word was read mattan, “ gift,” by all Semitists who examined 
a8 the text; the rest of this proposed translation is new. We could also render 
0 “in return for the favor [of - —- -]” The second Lachish inscription 
(Fig. 1) must be read 631s - - — with Yeivin and rendered “ in return for 


\D 
—- a 


rw. 1. 


three --— —” (or “ because of three --—” [cf. Gen. 18: 28, etc.]). 





i, more likely that they come from the original débris employed to fill the shaft, 
le immediately after Akhirém had been buried. They thus provide a valuable con- 
g firmation of the writer’s date of cir. 1100, on other grounds. 

n 2 Archiv fiir Orientforschung, loc. cit. Though no Philistine sherds were published 
l, by Bliss, there are a number in the museum of the Palestine Exploration Fund which 
zy seem to have come from the stratum in question. The latter may thus have ended 
e late in the twelfth century. 

L- 8 See BULLETIN, No. 58, pp. 28-9. 

y 4 Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. X, pp. 267 ff. 

5The supposed word *tau’altu would be connected with Heb. hé’il, “be willing, 
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Last year appeared Dunand’s publication of a new enigmatic inscription 
from Byblus, a stone with three lines carved on it, surrounded by a frame 
(Fig. 2).° Unfortunately only the beginning of the lines has been preserved 

















and the first line is badly damaged. The clue to this text has now been 
provided, we believe, by H. Grimme, who has thus atoned for previous sins 
of omission and commission in dealing with Semitic epigraphy.’ In line 2 
he points out that we should disregard the apparent word-divider, which 
really forms part of a line of damage running at right angles to the lines 
of characters, and should read bgbl rb, “in Byblus, chief of.” Since there 
are no word-dividers in line 3, the first point is evidently correct. Grimme 
could not yet know that the second Lachish ostracon would yield a bét 
nearly identical with the new Byblian one, except that the angle of the sides 
is different. The last preserved character in line 2 is clearly aleph, upside 
down and reversed, just like the lamed in the same line; the rb *[ ] 
could be the “ prefect of the prisoners (‘asirim)” or “ prefect of the weavers 
(‘éregim),” etc. There are some doubtful letters in line 3; Grimme’s 
interpretation is impossible, and ours is not particularly satisfactory. The 
last line should probably contain a curse-formula, so we may read: ?-n-p 
ykp nmr yg{ | “[(?) if anyone] extinguish my lamp,® let [him] be 
do a favor,” from the stem w’l, Accad. wa’dlu, “to bind.” For a parallel formation 
cf. Heb. t6‘élet from w'l. Of course, we may read the last three letters with Gardiner 
as the name of the goddess Elat. ‘ 

* Mélanges Maspero, Vol. I, pp. 567-71. 

7In this connection it is a pleasure to acknowledge Grimme’s priority in making 
another suggestion quoted without reference in BULLETIN, No. 62, p. 30 (see Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1935, p. 204). As Dr. Maisler has pointed out, Grimme made 
the same observation forty years ago (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. L, p. 573, n. 1), though his discovery was consistently overlooked. 

® Cf. the biblical expression kibbé@ et-nér (II Sam. 21:17). For kp =kb cf. Heb. 
hpk = Accad. *hbk, Heb. 'bd = Accad. ‘bt, Heb. kbd = Accad. kbt, etc.; all such 


changes are due to partial assimilation. 
10 
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smitten [ ].” Since the document is presumably a tomb-inscription, and 
since lamps were kept lighted in Canaanite tombs the words are most suit- 
able. The kaph is the usual archaic Phoenician kaph with a stem, written 
upside down like the lamed and the aleph in the line above. On epigraphic 
grounds alone we suggest a date about 1400 B. C. for the new Byblus 
inscription, that is, about the Amarna period. 

Dunand’s extraordinary discovery at Byblus of inscriptions on stone and 
copper in a hitherto unknown syllabic script, probably used to write 
Canaanite (Hebrew), has already been described briefly in these pages.° 
Dunand believes that the inscription discussed in the last previous paragraph 
is the connecting link between the syllabic inscriptions of the late third 
millennium and the Phoenician alphabet. In support of this thesis he 
points out that two-thirds or more of the letter-forms in the Akhirim 
inscriptions are already found (with a few unimportant modifications) 
among the eighty-odd characters of the syllabic texts. However, it must be 
said that the number of linear forms in the latter is so great that it would 
be very remarkable if the proportion of coincidences were appreciably less. 
The present evidence is, moreover, distinctly in favor of the Proto-Sinaitic 
theory of the origin of our alphabet, as seen above. Further surprises are 
undoubtedly in store for us. We are strongly of the opinion that the peculiar 
inscription at the top of the Bali‘ah stela, discovered by Head and Horsfield 
in Moab some years ago, belongs to the late third millennium, and may well 
be written in a variant of the Byblian syllabic script.2° On the other hand, 
there is not the slightest reason to accept the hypothesis of Petrie with regard 
to the existence of an early Mediterranean signary, preserved in identifi- 
cation marks on vases of the fourth and third millennium; T. H. Gaster’s 
recent attempt to reintroduce this theory is impossible.t Of course, it 
would be foolish to deny that there may sometimes have been a reciprocal 
influence with respect to the forms of individual pot-marks or characters. 

Gardiner’s theory that the Proto-Sinaitic characters were imitations of 
misunderstood Egyptian hieroglyphs becomes more probable all the time. 
Butin has recently shown that carelessly made Egyptian hieroglyphs of the 
late Middle Empire from Sinai itself offer strikingly close parallels to a 
number of the Proto-Sinaitic letters.1*7 While the decipherment of these 
documents is still incomplete and there is little agreement on details as soon 
as we leave the ground broken by Gardiner, we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged. Three Harvard expeditions and one from Finland have doubled 
the number of available texts, while the epigraphy of the documents is now 
well established by the work of Butin and Leibowitch. The writer proposed 
a partial decipherment of his own less than a year ago.1* While he would 
not lay any stress on this attempt, which was labelled as strictly tentative, 
it may be said that it has two merits: 1. it utilizes words and forms known 
to have existed in nearly contemporary Canaanite; 2. there are no vowel- 


® BULLETIN, No. 60, pp. 3 ff. 

1° For our reasons see Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. LVI (1936), 
p. 129, n. 8. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July, 1935. 

12 Mizraim, Vol. II, pp. 52-6. 

8 Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. XV (1935), pp. 334-340. 
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letters and the grammatical forms are in strict accord with comparative 
linguistic probability. 

The situation in this field has now reached so fascinating a phase that 
no one who is interested can fail to watch further developments with the 
closest attention. 









THE CHRONOLOGY OF PALESTINE IN THE EARLY 
BRONZE AGE? 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 











Until three years ago the E. B. of Palestine was a dark age in that 
country’s archaeological history. A mass of material had been accumu- 
lated, but little of it could be dated with any degree of certainty within 
five hundred to a thousand years. In his publication of the Tell Beit 
Mirsim pottery Albright had attempted to bring some order into the extreme 
confusion by dividing the period into three phases, corresponding to the 
divisions of the Early Helladic. But still the situation was confused since 
there was little indication as to which deposits belonged to which periods. 
Early in 1934, however, the first stratified sequence of pottery from this 
period was published: Engberg and Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo. For the first time it was definitely 
proved that a sizable group of pottery is to be dated before 3000 B. C. But 
the question was: is this Megiddo sequence applicable to the rest of Pales- 
tine? Vincent contended that it was not, but was merely a local culture.’ 
Yet FitzGerald’s publication early in 1935 of stratified levels of pottery from 
Beth-shan gave general support to the Megiddo sequence, indicating that it 
was not merely a local series.* The first attempt at correlating the Beth- 
shan levels, the Megiddo stages, and other important deposits was made by 
Albright and published in a recent number of J. P.0O.S.* But even yet 
the picture was not so clear that all isolated deposits could be dated with 
any more accuracy than was possible before 1934: e.g., the pottery from 
Ophel, Tomb 3 and the cave pottery of Gezer. Recently, however, Garstang 
and Mme. Marquet-Krause published the results of their 1934-5 excavations 
at Jericho and Ai.° These excavations have furnished a key which was 
badly needed in determining the nature of the various phases of the E. B. 
culture. It seems to the writer that four of these phases are now clearly 


























1Th's paper is a preliminary survey of material which will be presented in more 
detail elsewhere at another time. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to his 
teacher, Prof. W. F. Albright, for constant advice and for putting at his disposal 
unpublished materials. Thanks also are due to Miss Grace Wagner of Baltimore 
for aid in preparation of the pottery charts. Note the following abbreviations: 
J. P.O.8. = Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, A.A. A. = Annals of Archae- 
ology und Anthropology, A. A. 8.0. R. = Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

2 Revue Biblique, 43 (1934), 403 ff. 

3 Museum Journal, 24 (1935), 5 ff. 

“Vol. 15 (1935), 193 ff. 

5A.A.A., 22 (1935), 143 ff. and Syria, 16 (1935), 325 ff. respectively. 
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distinguishable when all the available material is surveyed. These are 
presented in the pottery charts and the Table of Related Deposits below 
(see pp. 16-20). It has been thought advisable to avoid the terms E. B. I, IT, 
and III entirely, since there is so much confusion in their use, and to sub- 
stitute for the time being Greek letters as names of phases. 

According to Engberg and Shipton, the shift between the Chalcolithic 
and the E. B. occurs in Megiddo Stage IV when new influences bring in 
improved kiln techniques and forms of better ware and finer shape.® Since 
that time, however, the excavations at Beth-shan, Jericho, and Ai have shown 
that there is a phase of the E. B. which is not clearly represented at Megiddo, 
and which is earlier than much of the material described as characteristic 
of Stage IV. This is composed of the wares from levels XV-XIV at Beth- 
shan, from meter-levels 8.30 to 10.30 at Jericho, and from the necropolis 
at Ai. Clearest proof of this is to be found at Jericho where the pottery of 
meter-levels 8.30 to 10.30 is earlier than the platters, pitchers, and pushed-up 
ledge-handles of Megiddo IV-III, which forms do not appear until cir. 
level 10.30.7. When this pottery is compared with that of Beth-shan levels 
XV-XIV and the Ai necropolis, the correlation is certain. The most im- 
portant new forms which differentiate this period from the Chalcolithic are 
the following: the plain ledge-handle (I c),®° the inverted-rim bowl (A-IT a), 
the ear-handled juglet of both the wide and narrow-mouthed types (A-VI 
a, b, and c), the high-loop-handled pitcher with bulbous body and slightly 
flaring neck (A-IV a), a “hole-mouth” jar-rim with a slight ridge just 
below the rim (A-VIII a), the bell-spout (A-IX), and the divided handle 
(A-VII a), the last four being peculiar to this phase alone. 

Other Palestinian deposits whose chronology has been in doubt can now 
be fixed in this period. Mme. Marquet-Krause had recognized the identity 
of forms in the Ai necropolis with those of Ophel, Tomb 3 and others from 
Tell en-Nasbeh.® Study of the E. B. deposits in the Gezer caves indicates 
that with two minor exceptions these also are to be included in this period.?° 
Other groups apparently of the phase are those from Tell Hammam, 
‘Adjlin, and Tell el-Hammeh.'t Thus for “Alpha” phase there is an 
abundance of material which will undoubtedly be subdivided by future 
excavation. 

It seems clear that these new influences which usher in the E. B. came 
from the north, perhaps as an offshoot of the same movement which began 
the E. B. civilization of Anatolia and Cyprus.’* In any event the source 
of dissemination for Palestine was Syria. This is proved by tracing certain 
of the characteristic forms, the inverted-rim bowl in particular,'* while 


* Notes ..., 43. 

7 Op. cit., pls. 27 ff. and p. 154 ff. 

® These symbols refer to forms in the pottery charts: capital letters to the respec- 
tive charts, Roman numerals to the type, small letters to the particular form. 

® Op. cit., 345. Cf. pl. 58 with Jér. sous terre, pls. 8-11, and Badé, Eacav. at Tell 
en-Nasbeh, 1926-27, 44 (see Form A-VIIc). 

*° The writer has prepared a separate paper on the Gezer material which he hopes 
to publish elsewhere. 

1 For the first two, see Teleilat Ghassil, pls. 61, 64. For the last cf. Am. Jour. 
of Arch., 39 (1935), 321 ff. and pls. 37-8. 

*2 For these movements see Gétze, Kleinasien, 21 ff.; Frankfort, Studies, II, 57 ff. 

*® Albright, op. cit., 210 f., derived this bowl (A-II a) from Egyptian stone proto- 
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band-painting on a white slip and the particoloring of Ophel, Tomb 3 bowl 
certainly point in the same general direction.** 

The transition to “ Beta” phase is quite sudden. In Megiddo IV-III, 
Beth-shan XIII, and Jericho cir. level 10.30 appear the typical E. B. plat- 
ters (B-III a and b), pitchers of the type well-known from the First Dynasty 
examples of Abydos (B-IV d),** stump-base vessels of form B-IV b, and 
pushed-up ledge-handles (Ie). The origin of the platters remains in doubt, 
but the pitchers indicate fresh influences from Syria, as the Abydos pottery 
suggests. The latter also gives a chronological peg by which this phase 
may be fixed, since these wares could not have been imported into Egypt 
very much before or after they first appear in Palestine. Using the mini- 
mum chronology, this date would be about the 29th century, which would 
push the beginning of the “Alpha” phase back before 3000 B. C. This in 
turn would agree with the approximate date already established for the 
animal sealings of Megiddo V, which seems to come near the beginning 
of the period.*® 

Following the Beth-shan sequence, there next appears in Palestine the 
Khirbet Kerak ware, which may be taken as a characteristic of the third or 
“Gamma” phase. This period marks the third influx of pottery from the 
north, for Albright reports on McEwan’s authority that beautiful carinated 
ware identical with that of Beth-shan XII has been found at Tell ej- 
Judeideh in North Syria.?7 Garstang states that the ware has been found 
at Jericho above deposits of the “Alpha” phase,’*® and portions of “ pattern- 
burned ” bowls have been discovered at Tell el-Harbaj and at Gezer,?® 
indicating a distribution throughout the country. Its absence at Megiddo 
suggests that Stage I came to an end before its importation.”° 





Deposits to be included in this phase are the latest sanctuary at Ai and 
Jericho Tomb A. Both contain the small bowls with semi-disk-base (G-II e) 
which first appear in Beth-shan XII. In the Ai sanctuary and in Beth-shan 


types, but now agrees that its true source is Syria and Anatolia where a similar 
form is at home. The writer has examined sherds from Tell Suk4s and Qal‘at er-Ris 
(from stratified excavations by Forrer in N. Syria, and now at Bryn Mawr College 
where Miss Ann Hoskin is working on them) which are identical in form with the 
chart specimens. Cf. also Schmidt, Alishar Hiiyiik, 1928-29, figs. 42 and 50; Ann. 
Brit. Sch. in Athens, 30, pp. 2, 19, and 23 (from Thermi) ; Schliemann’s Sammlung, 
no. 24 (from Troy I), ete. There is good evidence also that forms A-I e, II b, V a, 
and IV a came from the same region. For the latter cf. the E.B. group in Montet, 
Byblos et Vigypte, 239 ff. and pl. 144: 906-9. 

14 For the Ophel bowl see Jér. sous terre, pl. 11: 1, and for discussion see Gjerstad, 
Studivs Preh. Cyprus, 302 f., as corrected by Frankfort, Studies, II, 79 ff. Following 
Gjerstad, the Ophel tomb group has been misdated at least 800 years. The new 
stratiied discoveries are certain to affect the E.B. chronology of Cyprus. 

** Cf. Petrie, Abydos, I, pl. 8:4 and Royal Tombs, II, pl. 54. Other First Dyn. 
examples identical with B-IV c come from Bashkatib: Lahun, II, pl. 53: 97 C-E. 

16 See Albright, op. cit., 207 f. 

17 Amer. Jour. Arch., 40 (1936), 164. “ Pattern-burned ” bowls, i.e. burned red 
on inside and rim and black on outside, similar to examples in Beth-shan XII, have 
been seen by the writer in the pottery from Tell Sukfs and Qal'at er-Riis in sequence 
similar to the Palestinian. 

18 Op. cit., 155. 

»° See Bulletin of Brit. Sch. Arch., No. 2, p. 13 and pl. 4:3; Gezer, II, 151. 

2° See Albright, op. cit., 200. 
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XII there first appears also the small “ flower-pot ” vase (G-V c), which 
seems to have been modelled after a common Egyptian stone vase of the 
early Pyramid Age.” Up to the present Jericho Tomb A has been brought 
down to the end of the E. B. and synchronized with stratum J of Tell Beit 
Mirsim.??. There is now a great deal of material, however, from the last 
phase of the E. B. and of the same type as Tell Beit Mirsim J, which has 
quite a different appearance from the pottery of Tomb A (see below). In 
fact certain deposits from more recent excavations at Jericho itself are 
clearly typologically later,?* indicating that the earliest date thus far ven- 
tured, 24th-22nd centuries, is too low and must be raised by at least a 
century.2* In general, to judge from the decadent types, especially the 
pointed-base or decadent stump-base pitcher (G-IV b), this group must 
represent the latter part of the period of Beth-shan XII and the Ai sanc- 
tuary. Chronological pegs for this phase are the stone bowls of the Ai 
sanctuary 7° and the “ flower-pot ” vases, the one imported before the end 
of the Third Dynasty and the other imitated before the end of the Fourth.”¢ 
About the 27th century would not, then, be far wrong for the beginning of 
this phase. 

The date for the end of the “Gamma” period cannot be fixed with any 
degree of certainty. At least two centuries, however, must be allowed for 
the transition culture which is called here the “ Delta” phase. It is hardly 
likely, then, that we are too far from the truth if we suggest the 24th 
century. Heretofore this transitional phase has not been recognized with 
sufficient clarity, and such deposits as Beth-shan XII-XI,?’ Megiddo II-I, 
and Tomb A have been brought down by some as late as the 21st century. 
But this can no longer be done, for there is an ever increasing mass of 
material which is clearly transitional between such deposits and the culture 
represented by the I-H strata at Tell Beit Mirsim. This includes: Jericho, 
Tomb 351 8; Tell Beit Mirsim J 7°; Megiddo, Tombs 1101-2 Lower and 
Tomb 16 *°; the E. B. pottery of Beth-shemesh,** Bethel, Bab ed-Dra‘, Ader 
and other sites of Moab and Edom **; and Site H in the Wadi Ghazzeh.** 


1In Egypt this form seems to have been popular throughout the early period, 
but the Palestinian forms are most closely allied with the Egyptian stone types of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties which have lost the rope molding and have a splayed 
base: ef. Mycerinus, Type I, pp. 163 ff. and 175 ff. 

22 See Garstang, op. cit., pl. 46; and Albright, op. cit., 211. 

*8 This is true of much of the pottery from above the foundation of the wall, i.e., 
above cir. level 11.00 in strip 2, of which Tomb 351 (op. cit., pl. 34) seems to be a 
representative collection. 

74 A date between the 26th and 23rd centuries seems to the writer conservative. 

-*5 Syria, 16, 332-3, figs. 2-3. 

*° For the date of the importation of the stone bowls and the Third Dyn., see 
Albright, op. cit., 209 f. 

*7 These levels are not, of course, absolutely homogeneous, since they contain 
material as late as M. B. II (op. cit., pl. 9: 4, 6, 11-12). 


28 See n. 23. 
7° A.A.S.O.R., 12, pls. 1-2; 13, pls. 1, 19: 1, 20. 
*° Notes... , 53 fig. 14; and Fisher, Eacav. of Armag., 54, fig. 33 respectively. 


** Examined both by Professor Albright and the writer at Haverford College. 

*? None of this pottery has been published except a few rims from Bab ed-Dri‘ 
oe O. R., 12, 6 fig. 1), and some sherds mostly from Edom (ibid., 15, pl. 25.A 
an . 

** Beth-pelet II, pls. 25, 36, 37, 40. Site H is not Chalcolithic since the ledge- 
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Certain general characteristics of these deposits can be pointed out: the 
pointed-base juglet (G-IV b) is practically extinct, only two very decadent 
examples appearing in Tell Beit Mirsim J (D-IV b) and Jericho Tomb 351. 
Neither accident nor local differences will explain this absence entirely, 
since the deposits are too numerous and widely distributed. A new type of 
ledge-handle appears at Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Ader B, and Site H—the 
pushed-up-scalloped handle (see n. 33). Plain ledge-handles, typical of the 
first two phases, seem to have died out in “Gamma” phase. A new type 
of bowl appears with a ribbed or grooved rim (D-II g), a prototype of a 
typical form in the following period which finally displaces the inverted 
rim type entirely. The ribbed rim is carried over on small jugs (D-VII d), 
apparently a distinctive form of the period. The type appears before (G- 
VII d) and afterward, but in both cases unribbed.** Finally there seems 
to be a revival of the Chalcolithic habit of decorating the rims with scal- 
loping (D-VIII e), or with molded bands just below. Of course there are 
differences between the cultures of such widely scattered points as Ader 
and Megiddo. All that is claimed here is that these wares are transitional 
between the culture of Tomb A and that of the following period. 

Thus the last three phases are each pegged by Egyptian materials, so that 
“Alpha” phase may be said to cover a period immediately preceeding the 
First Dynasty, “ Beta” phase the protodynastic period (cir. 29th to 27th 
cents.), “Gamma” phase the Pyramid Age (cir. 27th to 24th cents.), and 
“Delta” phase a portion, at least, of the First Intermediate Period (see 
n. 33; cir. 23rd and 22nd cents.), following the minimum chronology for 
the Egyptian dynasties. There is no longer a single E. B. deposit which 
does not fit rather clearly into one or more of these phases. 


handles do not fit that period; rather are they of the same types as those from 
Bethel, Ader, and Beth-shemesh: pushed-up and pushed-up-scalloped—the latter be- 
ing the name given by Albright and Fisher to a handle first pushed up and then 
scalloped with the thumb and finger. From the context of the above three sites, 
these handles belong to the very latest phase of the E.B. Close inspection of the 
pottery forms (first pointed out to the writer by Albright) shows that most of 
them are typical of Egyptian pottery of the First Intermediate Period: cf. Qau and 
Badari, I, pls. 44-5; II, pls. 82 ff. 
*%4A,A.8.0.R., 12, pl. 1:18-20; 18, pl. 3: 14. 
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ANATHOTH? 


In Buixetin, No. 62, pp. 25 f.1 Professor Albright was kind enough to 
make some comments on our soundings at Ras el-Kharrfibeh. He finds 
my skepticism about Alt’s identification “unnecessary” and he advances 
arguments in the latter’s favor. I certainly do not claim that definite 
identifications of sites and new topographical conclusions can be made from 
so flimsy evidence as a few days’ soundings. But if we reject soundings 
as insufficient evidence, we should then certainly disregard the even less 
tangible means of surface exploration!? However, the student must work 
with whatever material he has and try to utilize it to the utmost. 

Professor Albright’s main criticism is that the lack of finds on our site 
is no sufficient reason to doubt its identification with Anathoth. The argu- 
ment, which is essentially negative, is, at best, arbitrary, as may be seen 
from his own comments on another occasion.* Consequently, I still main- 
tain that our site is too small to represent ancient Anathoth.* Anathoth 
at the dawn of the first millennium B. C. must have covered more ground, 
even if Professor Albright is right that “Anathoth was not occupied before 
the age of Saul,” a statement, incidentally, which is by no means established. 
I maintain that Jos. 21:18 and Nu. 35:2-5 are authentic and that 
Anathoth was, like other Levitical cities, a walled town in the early tenth 
century B. C.° Priests, heroes, Levites, besides the usual farming popu- 
lation, lived in it. By the time of Jeremiah, the city must have been 
considerably larger. The restricted hill-top and the rocky slopes of Ras 
el-Kharriibeh can hardly represent Anathoth.® 

The main document is, of course, Is. 10: 28-32. Scholars have correctly 
claimed that the list of towns mertioned shows the gradual advance of the 
enemy from north to south. Regardless of how we reconstruct this section 
of the prophecy,’ v. 30 has been happily left intact by the commentators. 
If Ras el-Kharriibeh is Anathoth, we shall have to amend the verse and 
put Anathoth before Laishah. This is clearly begging the question. It 
would be much wiser to respect the authority of the document. (Bath) 
Gallim, Laishah, Anathoth are mentioned in order. There are three sites 
which seem to correspond to these towns: Khirbet Ka‘kil, Ras el-Kharribeh, 
el-fsiwiyeh. Scholars have long accepted the identification of Khirbet 
Ka‘kiil with Gallim. This is probably correct. Contrary to their view, 
however, we identify Laishah with Ras el-Kharriibeh * and Anathoth with 


1 See also No. 61, pp. 23 f. 

*In point of fact, sometimes, not even after years of excavation can a topographical 
problein be settled—cf. Tell Beit Mirsim. 

® BULLETIN, No. 49, p. 26. Was Anathoth smaller than Tappuah? 

“Even if we assume that it was not larger than modern ‘Anata, the hill would be 
too small to hold the population which we must assume. 

®See my paper in The Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, Vol. 


* That the pottery reveals a settlement of the Iron Age is, of course, obvious. But 
we believe that the little pottery found proves that the site was the unimportant 
town of Laishah. See below. 

7In my above mentioned article, a reference to the literature is given. 

®*“Tn other words, this site may perfectly well represent the insignificant town of 
Laishah, but cannot well be identified with Anathoth” (quoted, with changes, from 
BULLETIN, No. 49, p. 26). 
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el-‘Isiwiyeh.® The latter is a large site with abundance of Iron Age pottery 
(perhaps even some Late Bronze). Its position agrees well with our other 
documentary evidence. In I K. 2:26 (cf. I Sam. 22:30) Anathoth is 
apparently situated not far from Nob (et-Tér) and Josephus’ 20 stadia 
(Ant., X, VIII, 3) can easily be harmonized. When both the documentary 
and the archaeological evidence thus produced seem to indicate the identi- 
fication of Laishah with Ras el-Kharrfibeh and Anathoth with el-‘Isiwiyeh, 


we must accept it.’° 
A. BERGMAN 


We are very glad to have this opportunity to present Dr. Bergman’s case 
against Ras el-Kharrfibeh — Anathoth, though in somewhat condensed form 
for lack of space. If we find it impossible to accept either his assumptions 
with regard to the size and relative importance of Anathoth or his exegesis of 
Isa. 10: 28-32, the impartial reader may regret our intransigeance. It must 
be said, however, that el-‘Isiwiyeh is a difficult situation for an early Israelite 
town and an impossible location for a walled city (if Anathoth was walled, 
which we doubt) and that there is no suitable hill in the vicinity. With re- 
gard to the location of Gallim, we must confess that our former acceptance 
of Dalman’s identification with Khirbet Ka‘kfil has become more and more 
hesitant. Yearly visits in recent seasons have failed to yield clear ceramic 
evidence of any Israelite occupation at all, though it is still possible that 
the mediaeval Arab ruins below the summit conceal older remains. In 
1922-3 we were not nearly so clear with regard to the differences between 
Arab and Israelite pottery as we are now, and we sometimes confused 
sherds from Iron I-II with Arab sherds. While a non liquet may be ad- 
visable, it is probable that most scholars will hesitate to move Anathoth of 
the Old Testament so far from the Roman and more recent town of that 
name, as long as Israelite occupation of village nature has been demon- 
strated at Ras el-Kharribeh. 

W. F. ALBRricut 


NEW CANAANITE HISTORICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL DATA1 
W. F. ALBRicHtT 


After a number of minor publications, Virolleaud has now brought out 
his two eagerly awaited volumes, La légende phénicienne de Danel and La 
légende de Keret, roi des Sidoniens, which the writer received in July. In 
these volumes the distinguished editor has made most of the remaining 
inscriptional material from ancient Ugarit available for study. Thanks to 
this rich new matter, and thanks also to the fact that we now have two 


° Cf. my above mentioned article. So far as etymology is concerned, it seems to 
me that not even popular etymology can very well square Laishah with el-‘isiwtyeh. 
That the latter may have some connection with ‘fsi-Jesus is very probable; hence 
its name. No more than that, however, can be deduced at present. 

*°In topographical problems it is very seldom that unquestionable certainty can 
be achieved. At best, we may hope for a maximum degree of probability. 

* Cf. our articles in the BuLLETIN: No. 46, pp. 15 ff., No. 50, pp. 13 ff. 
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convenient handbooks, one by Montgomery and Harris, the other by Gins- 
berg,” we can attack the interpretation of the Canaanite mythological poems 
with renewed zeal and with greater hope of success than before. 

In the long introduction to Danel Virolleaud discusses the history of 
Ugarit, giving particular attention to the date of the mythological tablets. 
He publishes the long-awaited letter of “‘ Niqmeaz” to Ibira, and considers 
the question of possible identity of the former with the Nqmd under whom 
some, at least, of the tablets were written, reaching the conclusion that 
they were not the same persons, though the names seem to be the same. 
Since we differ considerably in our understanding of the Accadian (Baby- 
lonian) letter to Ibira, we may be permitted to offer a revised translation, 
with a short justification. We render: 

“To Ibira say, Thus (says) Niqmedas: May the god Baal preserve thy 
life! Behold, the groom of my household has fled and is dwelling in the 
city of Alatkha. Now they have taken him and from their purse they have 
turned over to him one mina of silver (which) he (now) owes, and in return 
for the one mina of silver he dwells (i. e., serves as groom) in the palace. 
Now he had carried off three horses and had fled (from me), (so) now do 
not withhold the groom (from me).” A trained groom was a prize at a 
time when horses were so valuable, as we learn from the hippiatric treatise 
recently published by Virolleaud, as well as from the Hittite texts relating 
to the care of horses and from innumerable other archaeological and docu- 
mentary data of that age. For some reason the groom in question had fled 
from Ugarit to the neighboring land of Alatkha (see below), taking with 
him three horses, presumably two chariot horses and an extra horse tied to 
the chariot. In Alatkha, according to Niqmedas’ information, he was loaned 
a mina (i.e., fifty shekels in Canaan, as in Israel) of silver, which he was 
supposed to work off by serving there as groom (presumably in Ibira’s 
palace). It is also possible that the groom was nominally held as security 
for the loan. At all events, Niqmedas wishes to extradite him, using the 
alleged theft of horses as a pretext. 

The name of the sender of the letter is not Nigmeas, as V. now reads it, but 
Ni-iq-me-t (d) as (&) ; the sign AS was always read t(d) a in the Hittite and Accadian 
cuneiform texts from Boghazkéy (Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches, p. 
154), and the same value is found several times in an Accadian letter from Egypt 
discovered at Tell el--Amirnah. Niqmedas has the (a)s ending characteristic of the 
nominative in Hittite and related tongues of Anatolia, and appearing also in the 
subject-case of Hurrian and Urartian. The consonantal frame Nqmd of the alpha- 
betic texts should then be vocalized Niqgmed.—The ideogram dIM is read Ba‘al 
(sometimes Hadad or Haddu) in Canaanite districts, as was first shown in detail by 
Gressmann; V.’s Tesub will not, therefore, stand.—The context makes it clear that the 
kazé (written ka-zi-i-e in line 6 and awélAN-ME-e in line 20) is a groom. The word is 
probably the North-Canaanite form kdésé of South-Canaanite k6éé, “ groom” (written 
kuzi, guzi in the Amarna tablets and ku-ti, ku-di in Egyptian; see the writer’s 
Vocalization, p. 60, C. 8), since original @ was preserved in the former dialect. 
Whether Accad. kizi, “ personal attendant ” (biblical armor-bearer ) is etymologically 
related or not must remain uncertain for the present. As Mr. A. Sachs has pointe d 
out to the writer, we should read Sa Dititi-ia, “ of my house (hold) ,” following a 
common orthography of the Amarna texts, and not sa kit-ti-ia, “de ma confiance, 
with V.—As the writer pointed out orally to V. some years ago, we must identify 
the name and probably the place Alatkha with the Alalkha of contemporary docu- 





* For these books cf. the notice in the BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 30. 
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ments. The interchange between t¢ and J (laterally pronounced) is found both in 
Hurrian and in Hattie (Proto-Hittite) ; the parade example is Labarna = tabarna. 
From numerous occurrences of the name we can locate it geographically with some 
precision. A Hittite treaty with Tunip in central Syria mentions the city A-la-la-ah 
as an autonomous state bordering on the territory of Tunip (K.U.B. III, 16: 22). 
In the Hittite list of foreign countries it occurs (K. Bo. II, 9: I, 3) before Sidon 
and (K.U.B. XV, 34: I, 54) between Gatanna = Qatna (el-Mishrifeh northeast of 
Hums) and [Kin]ahhi= Phoenicia. We must separate it from Lalkha in the 
region of Melitene, though the names may possibly be identical. It follows that 
Alalkha lay west of Tunip, itself west of the Orontes and south of Apamaea (Niya), 
and between Phoenicia proper and Ugarit. But the evidence does not stop here. In 
the Annals of Pharaoh Tuthmosis III Ararkh (there was no J in Egyptian) is men- 
tioned immediately after Cyprus, and figures as paying tribute in copper ingots 
and beams of ssd-wood (which had to be transported by sea!). Since the latter wood 
was used extensively as inlay, etc., in cabinet-making, it must probably be identified 
with Accad. urkarénu, “ boxwood.” With this agrees the fact that Pharaoh wrote 
Rib-Addi of Byblus (H#. A. 126, 4 ff.) asking for wrkarénu-wood, and was answered 
that the wood in question came from the lands of A(1l)alkhi (so, not [Z]alkhi) and 
the city of Ugarit. We may, therefore, place the city of Alalkha in the neighborhood 
of Baniyds, while the country occupies the adjacent seacoast and the mountainous 
hinterland.—The syntax and connection of lines 11-16 are misunderstood by V.: 
gatu means “ what is in the hand, capital, purse ”; ittéré is a normal Amarna form; 
hubbul is stative, not imperative, and has its usual meaning, which is never “to 
pay.”—In line 20 V. has inadvertently translated lé@ takalld “tu ne lacheras pas,” 
whereas it means precisely the opposite, “thou shalt not withhold.” 


A very interesting point about this letter is that it opens with exactly 
the same salutation as we find in the Taanach letters, written to ‘Ashtar- 
yashir by the Egyptian commissioner Amenophis (Amankhatpa). More- 
over, this letter, like the Taanach documents,’ was discovered in a Middle 
Bronze II stratum, i.e., it is either out of archaeological context, or it 
cannot be dated later than the first decades of the fifteenth century (pre- 
ferably not after 1500). It follows that Niqmed flourished in the sixteenth 
or the early fifteenth century B. C.; 1500 is a satisfactory date in round 
numbers. Virolleaud maintains that the Nqmd of the colophons on the 
tablets from the temple-library cannot be the same person, since the colo- 
phons mentions a certain *Atnprin, “ chief priest, chief shepherd,” and the 
latter name has been supposed to be Egyptian, containing the theophorous 
element Aten, “solar disk,” which suggests the time of the Heretic King, 
Amenophis IV (1380-1363 B. C.).4 Unhappily this formation is im- 
possible in Egyptian, and the consonantal sequence is also fatal. If ’Atnprin 
is a title and not a personal name, we may compare it with Hurrian 
naprillan = emitu, “kindred, family”; the first element might be atta, 
“father,” so that the compound could perhaps be roughly equivalent to 
Latin paterfamilias. In this connection we may point out that the word that 
follows the reference to Nqmd in R. Sh. 1929, No. 2, line 20, if correctly 
divided as ’usny, is evidently a gentilic, indicating that Nqmd was a native 
of a town called Usanat (written U-sa-na-ta-a-a in the gentilic, according 


* For the question of their date see provisionally Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, Vol. II, p. 132 and the references in Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible (third ed.), p. 181, notes 25, 26. It should be added that the writer no 
longer maintains the tentative suggestion which he made in the Zeitschrift fir 
Aegyptische Sprache, Vol. 62, p. 64, with regard to a possible date in the late 
fifteenth century. 

* Cf. note 7, below. 
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to Assyrian orthography; note that the feminine ending was generally 
omitted in the gentilic), a place not too far from Arvad in northern 
Phoenicia, according to the annals of Shalmaneser III. 

Moreover, the stratification of the site does not favor so late a date as 
cir. 1350 for the tablets, but rather a date considerably earlier. In the 
first place, the tablets of the temple-library were found in the débris of the 
first phase of stratum I (Late Bronze), several of them being actually built 
into the structure of the reconstructed edifice.® Since the latter was 
excavated early in the course of Schaeffer’s work on the site, before the 
ceramic chronology was clear, nothing definite could be said at the time. 
When the writer visited the site for the second time in 1932, it was already 
clear that the tablets belonged to the period before the early fourteenth 
century, an observation which was utilized in subsequent papers on the 
subject.° In the seventh campaign (1935), M. Schaeffer established con- 
clusively that there were two quite distinct layers of occupation in the Late 
Bronze stratum of the city, so that we may safely attribute the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple-library building to the second phase, dated by the pottery 
to the fourteenth-thirteenth century. Phase I was pre-Mycenaean, and 
must have closed before the middle of the fourteenth century. 

We can go still farther and date the destruction of the palace complex of 
Ugarit about 1365, in round numbers. Abimelech of Tyre, writing to 
Pharaoh about the end of the reign of Amenophis IV (B. C. 1363) or the 
beginning of that of his successor,’ says (#. A., 151, 55 ff.), “ The palace 
of the king of Ugarit fire has devoured; half it has devoured and half it 
has not.” Immediately afterwards he mentions the retirement of the Hittite 
army from Syria. It follows, as others have already recognized, that Ugarit 
had been sacked and partly destroyed by the Hittites not far from 1365 B. C. 
The tablets must, accordingly, antedate 1365, and there is nothing against a 
considerably earlier date. In addition to the linguistic terminus post quem 
(1700 B. C.), pointed out by the writer in the BuLieTiIn, No. 50, p. 19, we 
have now a number of references to horses which suggest a still lower date 
for this terminus, since these animals remained unknown, or at least exotic 
to the Canaanites until they were brought in from the northeast in the 
course of the eighteenth century B. C. If we identify Niqmed of the 
colophons with the Niqmed of the letter to Ibira, which was discovered in a 
Middle Bronze context, we may safely date the tablets containing the 
mythclogical texts about 1500 B. C.—in any event between the middle of 
the sixteenth century and the middle of the fifteenth. This date is about a 
century and a half earlier than Virolleaud’s. Of course, it does not follow 
that the texts in the cuneiform alphabet which were found outside of the 
library precincts, belong to the same period ; some may be earlier and some 
may be considerably later. 

For lack of space we shall not describe the Dan’el epic at all in this 


5 Cf. Syria, Vol. XIII, pp. 22-3. 

* Cf. BuLteTiIN, No. 50, pp. 19 f.; J. P.O. 8., XII (1932), p. 185, n. 1. 

™In a paper to appear in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology the writer will 
show that the Abimilki letters form a homogeneous group, all written by an Egyptian 
scribe in cuneiform, and that they may be dated by references to Queen Meritaten, 
eldest daughter of Akhnaten and consort of Semenkhkeré‘. Her name appears several 
times in one letter as Mayati (commonly read Shalmaiati and explained more or less 


adventurously ). 
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number, except to remind the reader that its hero bears the same name as 
biblical Daniel, and is probably identical with the Daniel of Ezekiel, as 
pointed out by Dussaud (cf. BuntEetin, No. 46, p. 19). The so-called 
Poem of Keret merits our attention first, owing to its extraordinary interest. 
As will be recalled, Dussaud has contended that it refers to the events of the 
Patriarchal Age, when the Hebrews first entered Palestine and began to 
fight with the Canaanites. According to Dussaud and Virolleaud, it proves 
that both Hebrews and Canaanites came from the Negeb of Judah. A 
number of Israelite tribes are supposed to be mentioned. We dissent from 
all these views and interpret the poem differently almost throughout, though 
we naturally agree in the translation of many lines and passages. We shall 
turn at once to the text itself, postponing observations until later. Our more 
important divergences from Virolleaud will be explained in the footnotes. 
The text of the extant tablet has over 300 lines, most of which are 
preserved or can be restored with approximate certainty. Owing to many 
scribal errors (proved by parallel passages) our translation is not always 
as secure as it would be otherwise. The tablet begins with an address of El 
to the hero, Krt, the first lines of which are fragmentary and obscure. 
Then we read (Col. I, line 10): “O Krt, our child! Take possession,® 
O Krt, of the citadel ® where is the abode (12) of a woman whose virtue 
surpasses 7° (that of) Muttarrikhat,** whose uprightness (surpasses that of) 
the wife of Térakh (the moon-god),'* and of a woman whose ---. Pre- 
pare (as a sacrifice) ** for her (16) one-third ** of the patricians;** a 
fourth of the nobles ** shall die; a fifth Rashap (god of the underworld)? 


8 Imperative of a verb corresponding to Accad. rasi with the same meaning, 
Arab. r§w (with the sense of the Accad. causative), East-Canaanite causative im- 
perfect jussive yarsi. 

° The word grds (our transcription) has been brilliantly identified by Virolleaud 
with the term gurtas used in Hittite texts for the citadel of Carchemish (presumably 
a Hurrian word). 

10 Arab. fwq, “to surpass.” The cognate Hebrew héfiqg means “to find,” also 
“cause to succeed” (of evil plans, Ps. 140: 9), but neither sense fits in here. 

‘1 Participle of the reflexive pi‘el, probably used as a name of the consort of the 
moon-god. Curiously we find the masculine pi‘el participle employed in Punic as 
an appellation of Eshmfin (early Shulman). 

*2On the name Térah see J. P.O. 8., XIV, pp. 138 f. 

128 The form ’akn is ’af‘el imperative; the writer has now identified several ’af‘el 
forms in these texts, and believes that North Canaanite employed this causative 
formation regularly, with the gaf‘el used much more rarely, mainly in cultic terms. 

** From the standpoint of comparative Semitic grammar Virolleaud is entirely 
right in rendering the forms mtltt, mrb‘t, etc., as “threefold, fourfold,” ete. (as in 
South Arabian, Ethiopic and in Hebrew miéné, “double, twofold”). The context 
here does not permit of such translations, however; it is curious to note that the 
sum of the five fractions is actually only one-tenth more than one, so that the 
Canaanite author, who could hardly add such fractions exactly, probably meant to 
indicate that all patricians would die. We obviously have another illustration of 
the innumerable shifts in meaning and grammatical function which are characteristic 
of language everywhere. 

**The word kirm (pronounced approximately késarim in the genitive) is synony- 
mous with zblnm (see next note), “nobles”; etymologically it means something 
like “very fitting, very proper.” 

** Pronounced approximately zabildnim, a collective plural formation from zabdl, 
“exalted, noble” (see J. P.O. S8., XVI, pp. 17f.). The word has nothing to do with 
the Israelite tribe of Zebulun except linguistically. 

*° On the name and function of Rashap see the writer’s observations in the Haupt 
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shall gather to himself; 17 a sixth the Child of Yam 1* (—_ gather to 
himself) ; a seventh. (of ‘them|[ !]) shall fall by the javelin.’ — 

(26) He (Krt) entered his chamber weeping as he repeated | the words 
and shedding ‘vat (28) his tears were dripping like shekels*** on the 
earth. (30) In the evening '* he took up *° his bed while he wept, and went 
to sleep (32) shedding tears. But sighs spoil *! sleep (34) and he makes 
the sighs rest and goes up on the roof. And in his vision (36) El brings 
down good tidings to him; the Father of Mankind (brings down good 
tidings to him) and---, (39) As Krt weeps, as Nu‘man * child of El 
sheds tears, the King, the Bull his father, —- - -.” 

The following lines are badly damaged ‘and in part entirely missing. In 
lines 59 ff. we find El giving instructions to Krt, and describing the forth- 
coming events (lines 62-153). This prospective account of ninety lines is 
repeated in narrative form with some expansion and a little omission in 
lines 156 ff., to which we shall now turn, in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication in this brief sketch. It is interesting to note that lines 154-5 
explicitly designate the previous text as “the vision of the Child of El.” 
The narrative then begins (156) : 

“(Krt) washes himself and rouges; ** he washes his hands, his arms, his 
fingers as far as the shoulder. (159) He entered into the shade of the 
pavilion(?); he took the sacrificial lamb in his hands, (161) a kid, both; 
(he took) all of his bread for the nzl;** (163) he took a mérr, a sacrificial 
fowl; he poured wine into a silver bowl, (165) honey into a golden bowl; 
and he ascended to the top of the tower, he rested (his) shoulders on the 
battlement; *° he raised (168) his hands heavenward; he sacrificed to the 
Bull his father, El - - -. 


“ Krt went down (from the tower) to the roof; he prepared food for the 
26 (173) wheat for the city-hall;*’ he baked bread of five measures ** 


cities, 
Anniversary Volume, pp. 146-151, and Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. VII, p. 167, 
n. 20. 

17 The use of y’etsp is identical (except for the active sense here) with that of 
Heb. yé’aséf, “ be gathered (to one’s ancestors in Sheol) .” 

18 For the dragon Yam (Yammu) see the observations by Ginsberg and Albright 
(J. ?.0.8., XV, pp. 327 ff., XVI, pp. 18 ff.) ; Yam is here the father of Rashap. 

18a Not the flat disks of later times! 

1° The word mét is naturally the adverbial accusative of a noun corresponding to 
Accad. musitu, Arab. misd@’, ete. 

20From tmh, “to grasp.” 

21 The verb tl’u’an is perhaps derived from lw’, corresponding to Arab. lw’, which 
is said by the Arabic lexicographers to mean “ be foul, ugly ”; cf. Accad. la’d, “ be 
dirty.” 

*2 Tne vocalization is analogous to that of the divine names Sulmdn and RuXpén, 
etc.; cf. J. P.O.8., XIV, p. 133, n. 172a, and for Ruspénu = Raspiina in South 
Canaanite see a forthcoming paper by Lewy. The South-Canaanite form would be 
Na‘mén (preserved in Greek aneméné). It is interesting to note that the form 
Nu‘mén = Adonis is preserved in Arabic. 

78 To be taken either literally or in a derived sense, “adorns (himself) .” 

*4 Perhaps a libation ceremony (nzl =“ flow”). 

25 Literally “ wall,” North-Canaanite hamitu, South-Canaanite hémitu. 

26 Plural of grt, “ city.” 

27On the bétu-hubiri see a forthcoming article by A. Sachs and the writer; this 
is biblical bét-heber, as Virolleaud has seen, but the original vocalization is fixed 


by Accadian and Egyptian. 
** The word mad is otherwise unknown, but presumably means a measure of grain, 
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six months, (176) the time appointed in 2° the South. And the host went 
forth, the warriors *° of the Southland. And his host went forth at the 
appointed time—very many freemen,** (179) three hundred myriad—(90) 
serfs ** without number, peasants ** without count.** (180) They went by 
thousands, they hastened,*® and (they went) by myriads like spawn (of 
fish) ; *° (182) they marched ** two by two, they went; they marched three 
(by three, they went) ; (they marched four by four, etc.). As for every one 
of them (184) together,** his house is closed ; the widow hires her services ; 
the noble ** picks up his (own) mattresses; the blind man (188) tells 
fortunes.*° 

“And the new Moon arose, burning for Sin *! his wife, (191) and for 
Nikkar *? his beloved. Like locusts they (the host of Krt) covered the 
plain, like hoppers the confines of the desert.** They went (195) (one) 
day and a second (day), (and) after the sun (rose) on the third (day) 
(197) they arrived at the sanctuary of the Tyrian Asherah and (at the 
sanctuary of) the Sidonian Elat. There (200) Krt-t* offered a sacrifice 
(saying) : ‘-—-—O Asherah of the Tyrians and Elat of the Sidonians, (203) 
behold I would take a free-born ** (woman) (into) my house, I would bring 
a maid (into) my court; for a second one like her *° I would pay silver and 
for a third like her gold!’ 

“ (207) They went (one) day and a second (day), a third, a fourth day, 
(and) after the sun (rose) on the fourth (day) (210) they arrived at 


























2° With ‘dn compare Aram. ‘edda@nd, Accad. adannu (older transcription hadénu), 


from the stem w'd. ; 
8° Construct plural of sdbi’u, for which see Albright, Vocalization, p. 40, B. 20. 
81 The word ‘ul seems to be ’6l, for *’awl, cognate with Accad. awilu, awélu, 






“ freeman.” 
32 Can. hpt has been correctly identified by Virolleaud with Amarna hupsu; for 


the meaning and etymological connection with Heb. hofsi see J. P.O.8., VI, pp. 
106 ff., and XII, p. 131, n. 162. 

83 For tnn, “settled folk,” see J. P.O. 8., XIV, p. 133, n. 172. 

84 Lines 90-91 of the prospective account have been omitted from the narrative 
and are here restored. 

*5 Perhaps po'lel perfect plural of hs, “hasten” (Accad. hdsu, ete.). 

86 In line 25 yr is parallel with sph, “seed” (see note 66), and here it must mean 
something which occurs in great abundance. Since the Canaanites were coast- 
dwellers, it must mean something like “ fish-spawn,” with which they could not help 
but be well acquainted. 

87 In this connection the word ’atr must be perfect plural of the verb “to step.” 
The tribe of Asher must drop out of the picture entirely, like Zebulun. 

38 The text has ’ahd, “one,” but the parallel passage offers yhd; either reading is 
possible (cf. Heb. kol ’ehdd, “each one”). 

5° See note 15. 

‘9° This passage has been well explained by the editor. 

“Cf. J. P. O. S., XIV, p. 139; North-Canaanite Tin offers the original sibilant, 
as will be shown elsewhere, and the name is not borrowed from Accadian. 

*2 Nikkar is clearly borrowed from Sumerian Nikkal, name of Sin’s consort at 
Harran, as seen by Virolleaud. 

*° Tt is a relief to find that this phrase refers to the army, not to the moon-god; 
contrast J. P.O. 8., XIV, p. 138. 

** Adjectival formation from hurr (Heb. hér), “free, noble”; it is not clear why 
the masculine is used. 

“© This translation really needs no justification; the text has tnh kspm ’atn. 
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Great *Udm ** and Little*” "Udm, (212) and sojourned in the city ** of 
S(a)rn(a)*** and the town of (214) S*t.4®” In the fields there was firewood, 
and in the threshing-floors there was grain(?) (216) of S‘t. At the foun- 
ne ?) there was a pitcher,*® at the spring (there was a pitcher) filled with 

ood.*° 

“(One) day and a second (day) (219), a third, a fourth day, a fifth, a 
sixth day, [(116b) thou shalt not shoot * thy arrows ** at his city—look 
at ** thy hand: (118) it is withered! **] (221) And behold the sun (rose) 
on the seventh (day), and king Pabel®® slept(!)°* to the sound of the 
neighing of his stallions, to the voice of the braying of (225) his asses, to 
the lowing of the plough-oxen, the barking of the — — — dogs.” 


The following part of the text is unfortunately very much damaged. 
In the prospective version so much has dropped out that we have only two 
lines corresponding to nearly forty of the narrative, which is very much 
broken. It is, however, clear that Krt sent messengers to king Pabel 
demanding the marvelous woman of lines 12 ff., whose name later appears 
as Mtt-hry;°" cf. lines 228, 230, etc., where Virolleaud has erroneously 
supposed that the wife of Térakh is referred to. Pabel was upset by the 
demand (cf. lines 237 f.), and sent his messengers back to Krt (prospective 
version, lines 123-5; in line 248 we should read Kr[¢t mswnh]) with an 
alternative proposal (lines 249 ff.), which is later repeated in nearly the 
same words (lines 268 f. = 125 ff.) : “(Thus) saith king Pabel, ‘ Take silver 


“6 Literally, “the red (city).” Phonetically it could represent Edom (Udumu). 

‘7 The word érrt opposite to rbt is, of course, Accad. serru, “ little,” with cognates 
in other Semitic languages. 

48 ‘rm is singular; the m is the enclitic ma or mi. 

488 Once written Srn, once S’arn’a (attempt at vocalization?) ; the sibilant shows 
that the name has nothing to do with Biblical Sharon. 

48> Linguistically an infinitive from ns‘, “to depart,” Accad. nest, “depart, be 
distant.” As a name it means perhaps “the distant place.” 

“9° For South-Canaanite 86’ebt(u), “ water-jug, pitcher,” see Albright, Vocalization, 
p. 57, XV. 16. The conception is perhaps derived from the Ancient Oriental vase 
in the underworld from which the fountains spring (cf. American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, Vol. XXXV, pp. 173 ff.). 

5° One is involuntarily reminded of the “fountain filled with blood ” in Christian 
symbolism, but it is hardly likely that there is any connection whatever. 

51 For t& cf. Arab. &“, “to attack, to scatter rays of light,” and note that many 
Semitic words mean both “ray of light” and “ arrow.” 

52It is strange that the editor overlooked the equation hs = Heb. hés, since the 
Arabic cognate proves that the word had a 24, which appears here as s. 

58 This is another ’af‘el imperative ‘abn, corresponding to Heb. habin; cf. note 12a. 

*4Lines 116b-118 are found only in the prospective account; we have not altered 
the prospective form to suit the narrative context. 

5° This strange-looking name is probably a dissimilated form of Accad. Bébel, 
also familiar in Hebrew legendary literature. Curiously enough, the word appears 
as Pabili, etc., in Hittite cuneiform, though the agreement is to be treated as a 
coincidence. Pabel would be an early analogon to Ninus, the eponymous hero of 
Ninev2h in later non-Assyrian literature, originating perhaps in the conflation of 
Ninuwa, Nineveh, with Ninurta, name of the Assyrian god of war (cf. Nimrod). 

°° Or perhaps “ awoke ” (at the sound) ; cf. Néldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 86-7, on interchange between words for “ sleep ” and “ wake.” 

‘7The name means perhaps “offspring of the free (noble) one,” and may be 
vocalized Matit (u)-hurrty(i); ef. Heb. masé, “draw out,” Eg. méy, “ bear.” 
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and yellow gold, which this place loves,** and a young male slave, three 
horses, a chariot from the stable(s) of the Son of Maid (Astarte). (274) 
Take (them), O Krt, as gifts, as gifts, (131b) and go away,°® O king, from 
my house, depart, O Krt, from my court! ® (275b) Do not besiege ** Great 
'Udm or Little °Udm, (for) ’Udm is the gift of El and the present ®* of the 
Father of Mankind. (279) Depart, O Krt, king - --,°* from my court!’ 
“(281) And he (Krt) returned messengers to him,** (saying), ‘ “ What 
do I care for silver and yellow gold, which this place loves, or a young 
male slave, three horses, a chariot from the stable(s) of the Son of Maid 
(Astarte) ? Is there not pure gold ® in my house (that) thou shouldst 
give (it to me)? Give (289) Mtt-hry, fair of descent,° whose beauty is 
like the beauty of ‘Anat, whose charm is like the charm of Astarte, (29), 
whose pupils(?) are blossoms * of lapis lazuli,** whose lashes are bowls of 
trml. (148b) Let her be girt with —- — -, that I may bask(?)® in the 
glances ‘° of her eyes. (For she is the one) (296) of whom El in my vision 
gave me good tidings, (of whom) the Father of Mankind (in my vision 
gave me good tidings). (298) And (she shall) bear seed to Krt and a 
child to the Servant of El.”—Ye shall hasten (301) to Ytb;™ behold your 
faces shall be turned toward king Pabel. Ye shall raise your voices and 
proclaim, “ (305) (Thus) saith Krt-t, the words of Nu‘mdan, child of El 
~--”’*” At this point our tablet closes, and the continuation is lost. 
The attentive reader will see that our version of the story of Krt is 
entirely different from that of the editor. So far as we can see, there is 
no evidence that Krt was regarded as a Sidonian king, though this is quite 
possible in itself. The full name Krt-t (lines 200, 305) can hardly be 
explained as “ Keret the hero” with Virolleaud, since the sibilant seems to 


be wrong.”? The word ¢ has been correctly identified by Ginsberg and 
Montgomery with a South-Arabian word meaning “ sacrifice, offering,” so 
the writer would suggest that we vocalize Karut(w)-ta‘(i), which may 


5° For the syntax cf. Haupt, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. LXIX, p. 168. 

5° The word ng is imperative of a *ngw = Arab. ngw, “ escape.” 

°° The lines 131 bff. are inserted from the prospective account. 

* al tsr is exactly Heb. ’al tagdr, which proves that ’Udm was a city. 

°2The word ’usn is certainly to be vocalized ’63dn, for *’auéén = Arab. ’aus, 
“ sift,” from the stem ’ws which appears in the Hebrew personal names Yéstydhi 
(Josiah), with its abbreviated form Ya’6s (BULLETIN, No. 62, p. 32), and Yé'as 
(Joash). 

°° To judge from the photograph and from Virolleaud’s copy, the reading Sdynm 
is very hazardous, though possible. 

** This line has been omitted in the narrative, and is adapted from the parallel in 
lines 136 b f. 

°° The editor has happily identified pd with Heb. paz for *pad. 

°6 The word sph (var. &bh is error of dictation or the like) means both “ seed ” in 
the sense of “offspring” and in the sense of “ family tree.” 

87 The word ’eb is Aram. ’ebbd, “ blossom, fruit.” 

** For ’eqn’i (genitive) see already the glossaries of Montgomery-Harris and of 
Ginsberg. 

6° Cf. Aram. slw. 

7 For sp cf. Heb. séfaé, Accad. subbi, “to look.” 

71 Otherwise unknown. 

2 Cf. Keret, p. 8. Heb. &6', “noble,” probably belongs with Arab. ws‘, and would 
have to appear with § in North Canaanite, if the etymology is right. 
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stand by ellipsis for “ the one whose sacrifice has been cut off,” ** referring 
naturally to Adonis, with a form of whom Krt is undoubtedly identical, 
since he also bears the name Nu‘mdn, Adonis. Nor is there the slightest 
probability that the Cherethites of the Negeb derive their name from Krt 
rather than from Crete. In fact the whole Negebite theory of Phoenician 
origins has as little foundation archaeologically or otherwise as the Negebite 
theory of Israel’s origins. In our text ngb has its original meaning 
“south ”; the meaning “ dry land south of Palestine ” is secondary and is 
specifically Palestinian. Here it presumably refers to southern Syria and 
Palestine. The expedition of Krt was directed away from the Negeb, with 
a Negebite army, toward a mythological “ Red City” ("Udm) whose king 
was named Pabel, i.e., probably Babylon. The “ Red City” was conse- 
quently in Mesopotamia or even farther eastward, and its name may have 
been derived from poetical imagery, which told of a red city at the land 
of sunrise, illumined by the rosy dawn. It is easy to find parallels in Greek 
mythology and elsewhere; the beautiful daughter of the king of the Red 
City might be compared with the “rosy-fingered Eos (Aurora)” of the 
Greeks. But *Udm has nothing to do with the Edomites, who did not settle 
in Seir until the thirteenth century B. C.* 

Again we must express our gratitude to the excavators, decipherers, and 
editor for another fascinating glimpse into the long-lost literature of the 
Canaanites. Even if this epic does not throw direct light on biblical his- 
torical traditions, there are many striking parallels, both in language and 
in style, with the Hebrew Bible. 





NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Trustees of the Schools met at New Haven April 14th, before the 
opening of the American Oriental Society. The following were present, in 
addition to President Burrows: Messrs. Albright, Bull, Butin, Glueck, 
Kraeling, Lord, Meek, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Speiser, Stevens, Torrey, 
as well as Mr. Charles Bache (director of the recent joint excavations in 
Assyria) and Executive Secretary Moon. Mr. Bache reported on the progress 
of the excavation of Tepe Gawra; the report was followed by a discussion. 
A number of actions were taken by the Trustees, some of which may be 
mentioned. Professor Ferris J. Stephens of Yale University was elected 
Annual Professor in the Baghdad School for 1937-8. Details with regard 
to the share of the Schools in the forthcoming joint publication of the results 
of the work at Jerash (with Yale University) were considered. President 
Emeritus Moulton has consented to act for a time as Treasurer of the Schools, 
taking Glueck’s place, left open because of the latter’s election as Director of 


73 Cf. the Hebrew phrase kadriit gofkha applied to an emasculated man. Since 
Adonis was both a eunuch and a virile figure (just as ‘Anat and Astarte were 
“the great goddesses who conceive but do not bear”), this combination is possible. 
For the idea see also Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 115 ff.; 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 262 ff. 

™ See Glueck, BULLETIN, No. 55, p. 13. 
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the School in Jerusalem ; his appointment was confirmed. A vote of thanks to 
Professor Glueck for the devoted and efficient way in which he has attended 
to the duties of the treasurership during his term of service was passed. The 
Executive Secretary reported on his work since the beginning of the calendar 
year, which was devoted largely to soliciting funds in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster, and Boston, ete. It was voted to authorize Professor 
Glueck to buy a Chrysler speed wagon for the use of the School in Jerusalem. 
A letter of thanks was sent to President Gates of the University of Penn- 
sylvania expressing the appreciation of the Board for his cooperation in 
releasing Professor Speiser for next season’s excavation at Tepe Gawra. 

Since the meeting of the Board a number of actions have been taken, one 
of which deserves very special attention. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
recognizing that the original grant made to the Schools in 1929 carried 
terms which were virtually impossible of fulfilment during the prolonged 
depression, has generously extended the duration of the grant, at the same 
time that the terms are radically changed. The unpaid balance of $185,000, 
or as much of it as may be necessary, is appropriated anew to the Schools, 
and is to be disbursed in the following way. $35,000 is to go to current 
expenses in the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad during the years 1936- 
1939, as follows: 


1936 (balance due under prior grant).. $12,500 


WE Pace kaa iet xvas ise e eS hol OTe ae a 10,000 
WD Be SAG oa eA oe OST eR Oe 7,500 
ORD (00 JURE SOG). icccinescnswnccs 5,000 


Not more than $150,000 shall be ear-marked for endowment, payable at the 
rate of $2.00 for every dollar secured in cash from contribution sources (in- 
cluding interest on contributions already made) prior to Dec. 31st, 1939. 
This means that a gift of $250 will be trebled by the Foundation at the end 
of the year, so the donor will be directly responsible for an addition of 
$750 to our endowment. The Rockefeller Foundation merits our heartiest 
thanks for this far-sighted act of generosity. It will be our business to see 
that none of the money is wasted, but that every dollar is made to yield 
high interest in education and in the advancement of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. With this extension and the new pledge of our Trustee, Mr. Felix 
Warburg, to give the Schools $5,000 a year for ten years (beginning this 
current year), the work of the Schools can be carried on much more success- 
fully than could possibly be the case otherwise. It is not too much to say 
that further contributions to knowledge on our part would have become 
practically impossible but for these grants. Happily the grants are not so 
large that our initiative and enthusiasm will be quenched in the flow of 
gold; the Schools may still continue to carry on their work in the most 
modest way, to cooperate with scholars and students as unpretentiously as 
has been true nearly always in the past. Every contribution, no matter how 
small, will continue to mean a great deal for the success of our activities, 
and we shall keep on seeking new friends without sitting back in contemptu- 
ous indifference to all who are not already members of a charmed circle— 
as may well happen where too much money is involved. 

It is an unusual pleasure to announce that Professor Charles Rufus 
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Morey of Princeton University has accepted election to the Board of 
Trustees. In past years Princeton was represented in the councils of the 
Schools by such eminent scholars as Howard Crosby Butler and Dana 
Munro; since the latter’s death several years ago there has been no trustee 
from this important university. Professor Morey is the foremost American 
authority on Early Christian art; his services in organizing and carrying 
on the excavation of Antioch merit the heartiest recognition in archaeological 
circles. 

On the authorization of the Trustees, the Committee on the School in 
Jerusalem has appointed three fellows for the coming year: Dr. Abraham 
Bergman (Johns Hopkins University), Thayer Fellow (for the second 
year) ; Mr. Holger Lindsjo (University of Chicago), Nies Fellow; Mr. Lynn 
H. Wood (University of Chicago), Jastrow Fellow. In this connection the 
authorities of the School wish to thank President W. M. Landeen of Walla 
Walla College, Washington, for his assistance in supplying Mr. Lindsjo with 
the funds necessary to enable him to accept election to the fellowship. The 
Yale Divinity School has appointed Mr. John B. Nichols to the Two 
Brothers Fellowship at the School. 

Both the incoming and the outgoing directors of the School in Jerusalem 
received honorary degrees this June: Professor Glueck was given an LL. D. 
by the University of Cincinnati; Professor Albright received a D.H.L. 
from the Jewish Institute of Religion, another from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, and a Th. D. from the University of Utrecht on the 
occasion of its tercentenary. 

Professor Speiser, Director of the School in Baghdad, expects to sail for 
Beirut on the Exochorda September 15th and to arrive at Fadhiliyeh (the 
base of operations for his forthcoming excavations at Tepe Gawra and Tell 
Billa) about October 10th. His staff will consist of E. Bartow Muller 
(Architect), Arthur J. Tobler (Recorder and Photographer), and Alfred 
Bendiner (Artist). Professor Speiser has just finished the text of Annual 
Vol. XVI (see p. 43), which contains some of the most important documents 
from Nuzi which have been discovered. It is a pleasure also to announce 
that several monographs by pupils of his on the cuneiform texts of Nuzi 
have been accepted for publication: Dr. Berkooz’s study on The Orthography 
and Phonology of Nuzi Akkadian will appear shortly as No. 23 of the 
Language Dissertation Series of the Linguistic Society of America; Dr. 
Cross’s Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents will come out as Vol. 10 
of the American Oriental Society series; the collections of proper names 
in the Nuzi texts by Drs. Purves and MacRae have been accepted for the 
Oriental Institute Publications of the University of Chicago. 

The Summer Seminar had to be cancelled this year because of the dis- 
turbances in Palestine, but plans are under way to resume it next season 
under more favorable auspices. Further notice will appear in the December 
BULLETIN, and information may be secured by writing to the Executive 
Secretary. 

In the December number we expect to publish a memorial appreciation 
of the late Professor R. J. H. Gottheil of Columbia University, who died 
ae 22nd. Professor Gottheil was Director of the School in Jerusalem in 

-10. 
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FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Professor C. C. McCown, who had been Acting Director of the School 
since the end of December, left Palestine June 9th. After crossing Turkey 
by rail and spending some time at university centers in Germany, he and 
Mrs. McCown stopped for a short visit with their children in London. Mr. 
Theodore McCown continues his work with Sir Arthur Keith on the im- 
portant skeletons which he uncovered near ‘Athlit several years ago; Miss 
Beatrice McCown is studying at the University of London. (It may be 
added that the other son, Mr. Donald McCown, is now at the Oriental 
Institute in Chicago, assisting with the task of working up the archaeo- 
logical materials from Persepolis for publication.) 

From June 9th to Professor Glueck’s arrival on the 28th Dr. Bergman 
took charge of the School. For several weeks he and Dr. Orlinsky had 
been attached to the staff of the Tell ej-Jerisheh excavation, directed by 
Dr. Sukenik; work stopped there May 22nd. He has published a paper 
in the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society on the identi- 
fication of Anathoth, and another article of his on the Israelite settle- 
ment of Transjordan has just appeared in the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 224-254. Professor Glueck has given 
him leave of absence for some time this autumn and winter to join Pro- 
fessor Speiser’s staff at Tepe Gawra. 

President Burrows spent nearly two months at the School (from late 
June to the middle of August) and accompanied Director Glueck on 
several trips (see below). His presence this summer was of great value 
to the school, from a scholarly point of view as well as administratively and 
socially. It is to be hoped that he can make such trips frequently, for 
we need as many direct points of contact as possible between the School 
and our officers. 

July 11th Messrs. Glueck, Burrows, Fisher, and Bergman left for Syria, 
where they spent a week in travel and exploration. After reaching Beirut 
the first day the party drove to Ma‘amiltein and Ghineh. The next stop 
was at Byblus, where M. Dunand, director of the excavation, was closing 
up the chantier in preparation for early departure, the work of the cam- 
paign having been finished some days before. Thence the party drove to 
Qal‘at el-Husn, Lattakia, Ris esh-Shamrah, Antioch, and Rihaniyeh, where 
Dr. McEwan was engaged in winding up the affairs of the expedition, which 
will not be continued. The return home was uneventful. 

In August Director Glueck made two extended trips to Edom and Moab, 
one before President Burrows left, the other afterwards. Numerous new 
sites were visited and some important discoveries made, on which we hope 
to publish a detailed report in the December number. At Tell el-Kheleifeh 
near ‘Aqabah numerous sherds from Iron I and II were found; this is 
probably the site of Ezion-geber of the Bible. At Ailah (Elath) an exten- 
sive Byzantine site was examined. On the second trip a number of fine sites 
of Early Iron, Early Bronze III-Middle Bronze I, and later periods were 
discovered ; Iron I-II sherds were also found in abundance at Dibon (where 
the Mesha Stone was discovered). In September Director Glueck planned 
to continue the archaeological survey of Moab. 
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In August after President Burrows’ departure there were only seven per- 

sons at the School: Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie, Director Glueck, Dr. 
Fisher, Dr. and Mrs. Bergman, Miss Wambold. Dr. Fisher was in Jeru- 
salem most of the summer, aside from a week in Cyprus; he has been work- 
ing very hard on the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery (see the photo on the 
first page, taken by President Burrows), and has now completed the first 
part (except for a little work on the index). 

On July 4th Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause (or Krause-Marquet) died in 
Paris after a prolonged illness, the result of several years of overwork in 
connection with the excavation of Ai under her direction. She was Pales- 
tinian born, daughter of Mr. A. Krause, director of the Miqve-Yisra’el 
Agricultural School near Jaffa. Educated at Tell-Aviv and later in Paris, 
she succeeded in interesting the late Baron Edmond de Rothschild, who was 
an old friend of her father, in the excavation of Ai. The results of her 
work were little short of epoch-making; both for chronology and for our 
appreciation of Canaanite culture in the third millennium, they were of the 
highest significance. The death of this brilliant and vivid young woman 
is an even greater loss to Palestinian archaeology than it is to her many 
friends. Happily she had almost finished the preparation of her extensive 
material for publication before she left Palestine in the early spring. We 
are informed from Paris that her work will be continued, if possible. 

Another death which will be very much felt among circles connected with 
the Schools is that of Mr. Rudolf von Heidenstam, who died on July 28th. 
This Swedish engineer of patrician stock who spoke with a strong Scotch 
accent, was a rare connoisseur of antiquity, and his archaeological collection, 
long housed in his hospitable home near Dog River north of Beirut, was well 
known to archaeologists, many of whom he counted among his warmest 
personal friends. He will be greatly missed. 

In this connection we may mention two gratifying appointments. Canon 
Herbert Danby of St. George’s Close, Jerusalem, one of the foremost Chris- 
tian authorities on Jewish literature, a resident of the city since the end of 
1919 (in fact the writer and he first arrived on the same train), has been 
called to the Regius Professorship of Hebrew at Oxford. Dr. H. L. Gins- 
berg, one of the ablest Semitic linguists of today, has been called from 
Jerusalem to the Jewish Theological Seminary of America as annual lecturer. 

We still await Professor Torezyner’s English publication of the Lachish 
ostraca, in which all these priceless documents will be studied in detail. It 
is reported that he withdrew his earlier concessions to Ginsberg’s position in 
a radio lecture in June, returning to his original view about the date and 
interpretation of the documents (see BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 10-16; No. 62, 
p. 82). This is unfortunate, since there can be no doubt whatever, in the 
writer’s judgment, that the latter was erroneous. We give herewith a few 
further observations on the published material, as a supplement to the 
previous treatments in the BULLETIN. 

At the end of Letter II (BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 12) we now accept Ginsberg’s alterna- 
tive reading (lines 5-6): ya‘kor Yahweh ét ’6[mer]é dabar ’asher 16 yeda‘tahi, 
“May YHWH confound those who say (any)thing that thou dost not know.” An- 


other possibility which we first suggested orally and by letter to Mr. Yeivin was: 
ya‘kor Yahweh ét ’6[mer]é dibbah ’asher 16 yeda‘tiha, “ May YHWH confound those 
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who utter a slander which I know not ”—i.e,, I have been slandered to my lord 
but do not know what has been said. The first alternative appears better to us now; 
for linguistic parallels to the use of ‘dkar and ’émar dabar see especially Jos. 7: 25 
and Jer. 14: 17. The reading ya‘kor is certain in our judgment; the ‘ayin is identical 
with that near the end of the following line, except that there is a slight smear of 
ink below.—Cassuto has independently published the same explanation of the end 
of Letter III (Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XVI, p. 173); a letter from Ginsberg 
says that Yalon had already proposed this interpretation orally in December. Gins- 
berg objects to it, considering the sentence too complex for early Hebrew (but the 
letter was written in the sixth century, not in the ninth, for instance).—In Letter 
IV, lines 7-8, we now propose the vocalization we-‘abdeka ’adéni yishshalah shammah 
"A (h)iyahu, “ And as for thy servant(’s matter), O my lord, let Ahijah be sent 
thither.” This avoids the difficulty created by treating the proper name as accusa- 
tive, in spite of the lack of the sign ’ét before it, and also yields a better word-order.— 
A letter from Torezyner mentions an important revised reading in Letter III which 
we shall not give here, since it may not have been published. He objects vigorously 
to our vocalization and explanation of pqh as pdqéh, “inspector,” but we do not 
consider his arguments as valid; it may be added that the reading péqéh instead of 
paqqah is due to the fact that the former type is much more at home in Canaanite 
and early Hebrew than the latter, which is naturally possible—We now prefer to 
read the last word in the opening of Letter VI (BULLETIN, No. 62, p. 32) as shalém 
instead of shdlém (cf. Gen. 33: 18 and the commentators). 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


CORPORATION MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other cultural 
and educational institutions. On acceptance into membership an institution 
appoints a faculty member as its representative who serves on the Corpora- 
tion Board of the Schools. The Corporation meets annually to receive 
reports, elect trustees,-and attend to the formation and direction of the 
general policies of the Schools. Colleges or universities desiring further 
information concerning membership may write to the Executive Secretary. 

The BuLLetTIn publishes below a list of institutional members to date. 
Many of them have been in membership and working in joint archaeological 
expeditions with the Schools for more than twenty-five years. The BULLETIN 
is pleased to acknowledge this mutually helpful relationship. 

It is a great pleasure also to publish a list of individual contributors to 
Palestinian and biblical archaeology. The following persons have been 
staunch supporters of this important work of research, and we are happy 
to make this public expression of our appreciation. 


CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Andover Newton Theological School, Professor 
Winfred N. Donovan 


Brown University, Professor Robert P. Casey 
Bryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 












Auburn Theological Seminary, Professor William 
J. Hinke 

Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 

Berkeley Divinity School, 
James 

Boston University School of Theology, Professor 

Elmer A, Leslie 


Professor Fleming 


Butler University, Professor T. W. Nakarai 
Catholic University of America, Professor Romain 
Butin 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Professor G. 
erry 
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Columbia University, Professor Louis H. Gray 

Cornell University, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 

Crozer Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Milton G. Evans. 

Drew University, Professor Charles Sitterly 

Dropsie College, Professor E. A. Speiser 

Duke University, Professor Harvie Branscomb 

Episcopal Theological School, Professor W. H. 
P. Hatch 

Garrett Biblical 
Fuller 

General Theological Seminary, Professor C. N. 
Shepard. 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Professor Moses 
Bailey 

Harvard Divinity School, Professor R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Professor Elihu Grant 

Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 

Jewish Institute of Religion, President Stephen 

ise 


Institute, Professor Leslie E. 


Jewish Theological Seminary, President Cyrus 


ler 
Johns Hopkins 
Albright 
Lutheran Theological 


University, Professor W. F. 


Seminary (Gettysburg), 


Professor H. C. Alleman 
Mount Holyoke 
Woolley 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, President 

W. H. S. Demarest 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Professor 


College, President Mary E. 


Herbert G. May 


Pacific School of Religion, Dean Chester C, 
McCown 

Philadelphia Divinity School, Professor George 
A. Barton 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
dent John McNaugher 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Professor G. L. Robinson 

Princeton University, Professor Philip K. Hitti 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, Professor 
E. A. Wicher 

Smith College, Professor Margaret B. Crook 

Stanford University, Professor H. R. Fairclough 

Syracuse University, Professor Ismar J. Peritz 

Union Theological Seminary, Professor Julius A. 
Bewer 

University of 
Popper 

University of Chicago, Professor A. T. Olmstead 

University of Cincinnati (to be appointed) 

University of Michigan, Professor Leroy Water- 
man 

University of Pennsylvania, Professor James A. 
Montgomery 

University of Toronto, Professor W. R. Taylor 

Wellesley College, Professor Louise P. Smith 

Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 
President James A. Kelso 

Yale University, Professor Charles C. Torrey 

The President of the Archaeological Institute, ez 
officio 

President Emeritus Warren J. Moulton, repre- 
senting the Society of Biblical Literature 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, representing the 
American Oriental Society 


Presi- 


(Chicago), 


California, Professor William 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mr. R. S. Cooke, London 


Mrs. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr. Ludlow Bull, Metropolitan Museum 
Professor Elihu Grant, Haverford College 


Henry J. Patten, Chicago 
Felix M. Warburg, New York 


PATRONS 


Professor George A. Barton, Philadelphia 
Mr. Loomis Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Dr. Milton J. Evans, Chester, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Fish, Boston 

Professor Elihu Grant, Haverford College 


Mr. Samuel F. Houston, Philadelphia 
Professor James R. Jewett, Cambridge 
Dr. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor, Me. 
Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Adler, President Cyrus 
Albright, Prof. W. F 
Badé, Prof. W. F 
Barrett, F'rof. Leroy C 
Barton, Dr. G 
Bates, Mrs. Oric 
Berman, Mr. Oscar 
Berry, Prof. George R 


Bonbright, Mr. Irving W 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Deceased 
Hartford 
PERL Sbis5h KRESS KOM ED KER ERS ORE Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
Hamilton 


Sr ever rer eee ..-New York City 
«.+.-Englewood 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 

New York 
New York 
New Jersey 
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Bonsall, Miss Mary H.......s.sseeeeesseeeee Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
Burrage, Miss Elsie A..........- atancerenstes Boston Massachusetts 
Burrell, Mr. Loomis. ......cccccccccccccccces Little Falls New York 
Burrows, Dr. Millar.........seeeeseeeeseeees New Haven Connecticut 
Butin, Dr. Romain. ........cccsccee eeeeees Washington District of Columbia 
Converse, Miss Mary..........+. thane ee .«++»Rosemont Pennsylvania 
Crook, Prof. Margaret.......ccceccrccccscccce Northampton Massachusetts 
Dahl, Dr. George........... puenevdesetonaus New Haven Connecticut 
Dougiass, Miss Hlisabeth........cccsccccccccs Cambridge Massachusetts 
SNE, GREE, BONO sc occ cos ccccccccczesescsees New York City New York 
Win Bir. BIOs ccc ccvcveses every ere Boston Massachusetts 
Evans, Dr. Milton... . Chester Pennsylvania 
Fish, Mies Margaret... ....ccccccccccvccccscece Boston Massachusetts 
Wrsedeewerd, TH. FQUGG. «006s cwccescccccsese Baltimore Maryland 
Wetec, BOV. Bovert Biss. ccccccssieveeees Allentown Pennsylvania 
ee eS ae oo errr Jerusalem Palestine 
NE RP IN 5-555 a iniive 0540-0 300s wee 00 eons me New York City New York 
ae Se Cincinnati Ohio 

Gry, Professor Ten... ......cccccccccesccccce Angers France 
SE, HEE, SNEED 0.0 6s 0:00:60 00-04 bee eewied Peace Dale Rhode Island 
Se A ere eee reece Baltimore Maryland 
OE a err rere Princeton New Jersey 
IE oasis cis i00 0 50 0:60 404 '9.004 08 Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
ee BR ere ree Cincinnati Ohio 

Ingholt, Prof. and Mrs. Harald............... Beyrouth Syria 
Jackson, Prof. and Mrs. A. V. W....ccccccoselk Vew York City New York 
ee errr ee New Haven Connecticut 
Jewett, Dr. James........ ....Cambridge Massachusetts 
De, DANE TUMOTIOE Thies csc ccs ceecceseeas Boston Massachusetts 
ON Pere ee ee ee ee Northfield Massachusetts 
TR ae SS rer rere ere Baltimore Maryland 
Oe Ee ere rrr Wellesley Massachusetts 
SII saan. id: 0:9;0:0:06:6.0 4:9 00 1e wwiels-a se Cincinnati Ohio 
ES rer eer New York City New York 
Ps ER, TIME: Mllsin so 0 0:00.20 b.W.0.8 & s:9s.0 4:0 Oberlin Ohio 

Ca. URES, ARNE WT so 0.5 056 «:0's's 0.950 sei e's New York City New York 
EI, SINR: PO ores is 6g. 6:55.05 caib9 © 0 5-00 woe 0.0K Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
gD SRA eee rer to Cincinnati Ohio 
ee SE ee eee New York City New York 
EE Oe EE eer Toronto Canada 
oe er errr ree peneas Cincinnati Ohio 
Morgenstern, President Julius..............00. Cincinnati Ohio 
WiGnItOn, TEOL, WAITED Deis ocosc:0c0s cesceecas Bangor Maine 

edie, AE, MOATIOR Dos osc ssccceesenstesued vew York City New York 
ES En CRIN, bse os subwsceoeen Wellesley Massachusetts 
ae Oe rrr reer err Chicago Illinois 
Serer ee Cambridge Massachusetts 
Oe ES Se rrr eter. Chicago Illinois 
eee Se Oe eee Baltimore Maryland 
ee eee eer Cincinnati Ohio 
SS er er eter New York City New York 
ee EO Se errr: Cincinnati Ohio 

Biepa. Peet. Charles Neos. cccccccdcccoceset Yew York City New York 
ee ee Cincinnati Ohio 

Snyder, Miss Katherine G.............00e000: Deceased 

ee Ae ee errr rer rrr Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
eo fe ae er eer New Haven Connecticut 
von Bargen, Miss Meta........sceseseses . Brooklyn New York 
ee SS SE ere New York City New York 
Warrmegton, Mr. George H.......cccccececccvs Cincinnati Ohio 
CE SS a SE Se eee Cincinnati Ohio 

WRiee, TRO Bie Bie kaos cise ccctvcccvceces New York City New York 
Zion Research Foundation...........c.eeeeeee Brookline Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


The American Schools of Oriental Research are happy to welcome into 
Associate Membership the large group of persons who have made application 
during the last year. We are greatly honored to have this group of ministers, 
scholars, and interested laymen affiliated with us in the work of biblical and 
archaeological research. It is especially gratifying to know that there is an 
increasing number of laymen who are aware of the importance of study and 
research into the origins of religion and the history of human culture. 

The BuLLETIN publishes each year a list of persons in Associate Member- 
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ship. This is our means of introducing the members to each other. Those 
in membership are invited to write to the office when information concerning 
Near East archaeology or other help is desired. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Allen, Prof. Henry E 
Andrews, Prof. Mary E 
Anthony, Mr. Robert W 
Armstrong, Rev. James N.. 
Bailey, Dr. John W 
Baron, Prof. Salo W. New York City 
Barrow, Rev. George A Ansonia 
ON A SS Ree eer Syracuse 
Benedict, Prof. Marion J Sweetbriar 
RE Oe, MNOND 65s osc ec ndcnsdaccces Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
Bertram, Rev. Fred T ket 
S\N Sr rrr New York City 
Blank, Prof. Sheldon H Cincinnati 
Bowen, Rev. Barbara M........cscccccsccccces Brooklyn 
Bowen, Rev. Frank H Brooklyn 
Branscomb, Prof. Harvie 
Braude, Mr. William G 
Brickner, Rabbi B. R. 
OS 8 OS eer 
Brodhead, Rev. Claude R.. 
Brooks, Prof. Beatrice A 
Burrage, Miss Elsie A 
Bush, Rev. Sargent Flemington 
Carlson, Prof. E. Leslie Seminary Hill 
Carman, Miss Florence E Chicago 
Carnegie Public Library 
Mrs. Charles Scheuben, Librarian Fort Worth 
Chamberlain, Dr. W. D Louisville 
Oe | Se rer: Kinsale 
CEE, BOF. 9G, WOAMABIRS... 6c cc cccccsccscces Norman 
Cone Memorial Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Albert S. Arnold Greensboro 
Cook, Prof. Harvey T Greenville 
Cooke, Dr. F. T Bristol 
Costello, Rev. C. Washington 
Crook, Prof. Margaret B..............+....+-Northampton 
Cropley, Miss Carrie 
Culley, Dr. Paul G 
Cumming, Prof. Chas. 
Denny, Prof. Walter B. 
Dewey, Mrs. Charles S 
Tr Ce, CS A, scccccnccececeuss New Haven 
Dobbins, Rev. Hugh T Berkeley 
ia de nee eo Bs Oe be Wandre-prés-Liege 
Eden Theological Seminary 
Dr. John Biegeleisen 
Edwards, Prof. Granville D 
Eisendrath, Rabbi M. N.. 
Eliot, Mr. H. W 
Enders, Miss Margaret Florence 
Fairclough, Prof. H. R. Stanford University 
EE Ws o's ip 05 W016. :0 6 Wa'96 0b 64-8 Chicago 
Fisher, Dr. Willis W 
Fleming, Rev. Sandford 
Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Mr. W. M. Hall, Treasurer 
Friedlander, Dr. Alfred 
Garrett, Mr. Robert 
Gibbs, Prof. Walter C 
Goetz, Prof. William F 
NS ORT errr. Melrose 
Goldstein, Rabbi David A........cccccccceces Omaha 
Graham, Prof. William C 
Griffith, Prof. Ross J........ hetaedst casdask Indianapolis 
Gry, Prof. D. Leon Louvigné-du-Désert 
Harbou:, Miss Mabel 
Harland, Dr. J. Penrose Chapel Hill 
Haroutunian, Prof. Joseph Wellesley 
SE, TOW, SOOM BGs cc cdaccsvcsesevesns Melrose 
Hays, Prof. Arthur C. P.........s0++ee++++++ Minneapolis 
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Baltimore 

New York City 
. -Kingston 

- Berkeley 


Providence 
Cleveland 
..-Clinton 
. .Monrovia 


New York City 


Berkeley 


Lancaster. 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New York 
New York 
California 
New York 
Connecticut 
New York 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Ohio 
South Carolina 
California 

hio 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Texas 
Illinois 


Texas 
Kentucky 
Virginia 
Oklahoma 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 
Wisconsin 
Philippine Islands 
Maine 

New York 

Illinois 
Connecticut 
California 
Belgium 


Missouri 
Maryland 
Canada 
New York 
Italy 
California 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
California 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Maryland 
Kentucky 
Iowa 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Illinois 
Indiana 
France 
Canada 

North Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
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Hazard, Miss Caroline 
Heinrichs, Mr. 
Hennequin, Prof. L 
Herrington, Rev. H. B 
Hicks, Prof. J. H 

Hitti, Prof. Philip 
Hoffman, Rabbi C. I 
Hole, Prof. Edgar T 
Holmes, Rev. Norman A 
Huntress, Miss Erminie 
Hyatt, Prof. J. Philip 
Hyndman, Rev. Matthew J 
Jeffery, Prof. 

Johnston, Rev. Francis R 
Jones, Prof. A. Willard 
Jones, Prof. Ellis E 
Kennedy, Rev. Mark 
Kerr, Rev. 

Kerr, Rev. Frank M 
Knopf, Prof. Cari 5 
Kovach, Prof. Frank 
Kraeling, Dr. i 


RP, OE s Hs Tie sss cccecccecse 


Lakenan, Prof. Mary E 

Lane, Prof. Elbert C 

Longacre, Prof. L. B 

Lunt, Mr. Ralph B. 

Luther Theological Seminary 
Rev. M. O. Wee, Librarian 

MacLean, Prof. = A 

Magoffin, Prof. R. V. 

Malmin, Rev. R 

Marston, Sir Charles 

Matchner, Mrs. H. A 

Matthews, Dr. 

Matthews, Prof. I. G 


Mayhew, Prof. George N..........+... 


McCarthy, Rev. J. F 
McKee, Prof. Dean G 
MeNicol, Dr. 

Meyer, Rev. Albert 
Miller, Dr. 


Monroe, Dr. Kenneth M............... 


Morris, Mrs. Gaile J 

Morris, Rev. 

Moss, Rev. Arthur B 

Mossinson, Dr. B 

Mould, Prof. Elmer W. K 

Muilenburg, Prof. James 

Myers, Prof. Hiram Earl 

Nakarai, Prof. T. 

Nelson, Rev. Thomas Kinloch 

Neumann, Dr. 

Owen, Rev. G. Frederick 

Palistina-Institut der Universitit 
Prof. G. Dalman 

Paterson, Prof. 

Paton, Mrs. Lewis 

Patten, Mr. 

Patterson, Rev. B. 

Peet, Dr. William W 

Perry, Dr. E. 

Phelps-Stokes, Rev. Anson 


PIG, FIT. UP UIB oo cccccscsenscens 


Post, Mrs. Philip S 


Richardson, Rev. Hilary G 
Roach, Prof. Corwin C 
Robinson, Mr. T. W 

Ross, Prof. W. Gordon 
Rule, Dr. 


Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas............ 


Schaible, Prof. me E 
Schinner, Dr. A. 

Scofield, Dr. Georae H 
Scott, Prof. H. 

Seraphin, Rev. LE WwW 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Sipos, Prof. Istvan 


. -Princeton 


- Guilford College 
New Orleans 
Pittsfield 


Philadelphia 


East Northfield 
Washington 


Henpstead 
Los Angeles 
Bloomfield 


ssansah St. Louis 


Staunton 
Hartford 


Portland 


Rochester 

New York City 
St. Paul 
Tunbridge Wells 
Grosse Pointe 
Birmingham 


re Nashville 


-Oconomowoc 
-New York City 


St. Francis 
Brooklyn 


was inine Ashland 


Indianapolis 
Alexandria 


Colorado Springs 


Greifswald 
Madison 
Wellesley 


Tenghsien Shantung 
Chattanooga 
Winnipeg 
Washington 


686d0e8 Holland 


Galesburg 
Cincinnati 


icago 
..+Berea ‘College Station 


Louisville 


eer. Philadelphia 


Hartsville 
Milwaukee 
Walla Walla 
Sterling 
Jerusalem 
.-Cleveland 
Budapest 
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Rhode Island 
Ohio 


France 
Canada 
Texas 

New Jersey 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Egypt 
California 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 

New York 
California 
New Jersey 
New York 
Missouri 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Maine 


Minnesota 
New York 
New York 
Minnesota 
England 
Michigan 
Alabama 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Canada 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
New York 
Palestine 
New York 
California 
North Carolina 
Indiana 
Virginia 
Illinois 
Colorado 


Germany 

New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 

China 

Tennessee 

Canada 

District of Columbia 
Michigan 

Illinois 


lilinois 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Kansas 
Palestine 

hio 
Hungary 
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Smith, _ A. Marguerite Boston 
Smith, Indianapolis 
Smith, Mis. Ge rtrude Cochrane Deerfield 
Smith, Mrs. Herbert Knox Formington 
Smith, Prof. Louise Pettibone Wellesley 
Smith, Dr. M. I Birmingham 
OS Oe | Pere aera Coatesville 
Sonneborn, Mr. Sigismund B Baltimore 
Sperber, Dr. Alexander vew York City 
Sperry, Prof. Sidney B 
Staples, Prof. W. 
Starkey, Mr. J. 
State Unversity of Iowa 

Miss Grace Vz Jor Iowa City 
Straw, Mr. W Berrien Springs 
Stryker, Prof. Springfield 
0 ae” a GRE een Ashland 
Swertfager, Rev. George A Shi 
Sydenstricker, Prof. Alma...........c.ese000. Decatur 
Timberlake, Miss Rachel Philadelphia 
Tomlin, Rev. E. Providence 
es oss. co a oe eae eee e OHS Oe New York City 
kisses cbeen ewes ene Kearney 
Welch, Prof. H. K. W Hartford 
Western Theological Semi y Fremont 
White, Dr. Henry 
RR eee eer rere reer Birmingham 
LS ee Newton 
Williams, Bishop Noah W 
Wilson, Rev. Samuel T Philadelphia 
Winton, Dean George B............+.++++++.- Nashville 
Wolcott, Prof. D. —. SN 6 W566 10'0% 08 vo 0 5.6 OO, ey 
Worcester, et eer: a 
Wyoming Seminary Kingston 
EE NE NS os iin ae ee eedbssecdesesde Louisville 
RO. HOE. MOREE BB s0.5 6s cnewcsceetdsecsscs Moorhead 


Massachusetts 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Alabama 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New York 
Utah 

Canada 
Palestine 


Iowa 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 

Illinois 
Georgia 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
New York 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Nebraska 
Nebraska 
Alabama 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
China 


Young, Dr. E. McKillop.....................shanghai 
Zimmerman, Dr. Jeremiah Syracuse New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 

The purpose of the BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research is to 
present news and notes of archaeological interest in the Near East and to give an 
interpretation of the new discoveries and research. In issue No. 50 a topical and 
topographical index to all preceding issues is printed. The BULLETIN is published 
quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) a 
year does not pay the cost of publication. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


NEw TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris France. 

Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 


1934. 125 fr. 
Publications of the Baghdad School 


TExTs—JOINT EXPEDITION WITH IRAQ MUSEUM aT NUZI. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 


Vol. I, Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Delarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
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Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I, Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


Texts—JOINT EXCAVATIONS WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, 1935. T. 
J. Meek. $6.00. 


The Annual 

The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in its sixteenth 
volume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been edited by men of 
outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President 
W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser and 
Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. 
Volume I (out of print). Vols. II-X $1.50 each. Vols. XI-XVI $2.50 each. Vol. 
XVI contains the following: 


ANNUAL, VOL. XVI: ONE HUNDRED NEW SELECTED TEXTS FROM NUZI. 

Transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Translations and Notes by E. A Speiser. 
Contents: 

Nos. 1-14. The People of Nuzi vs. Mayor Kushshiharbe. 

Nos. 15-45. The Archives of Tulpunnaya, daughter of Sheltunnaya. 

Nos. 46-50. Oil for the Gods. 

Nos. 51-100. Miscellaneous texts dealing with Family Laws, Security, Law Suits, 
and various aspects of Nuzi Economy; also with lists of proper 
names and appendices on “Hurrian Numerals” and “ Hurrian 
Influences on Nuzi Akkadian.” 


Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have heretofore 
been offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. I having been ex- 
hausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby withdrawn, Vols. II-XII 
inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the special price of $10.00. This will 
also include one year’s subscription to the BULLETIN. For contents of these volumes 
see BULLETIN, No. 55. 


Off print Series 


The ANNUAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Kesearch, to be known as the Offprint Series. The 
purpose is to make available separately some of the contributions to the ANNUAL 
at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the entire volume. 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B. C., 


pp. 42 . i ; : $0. 60 
W. F. Albright, The Smvetien of Tell Beit Mirsim. iis The Bronze Age Pottery 
of the “Fourth Campaign, pp. 74. ‘ . ; $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1, pp. 113 ‘ ; . $1.75 


Catalogue of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who wish to 
study in the Near East the Schools issue at intervals a Catalogue. This gives the 
history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunities for study and research, 
notes on travel and other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to 
the Executive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
GeorceE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School 

MiLiar Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

ROMAIN ButTIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

Extnu GRANT, Professor, Haverford College 

Louis E. Lorn, Professor, Oberlin College 

James A. MONTGOMERY, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

CHARLES R. Morey, Professor, Princeton University 

JULIAN MoRGENSTERN, President ot the Hebrew Union College 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
Epwarp T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

HENRY J. PATTEN, Esq., Chicago 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor, Cornell University 

CHARLES C. TorrReEY, Professor, Yale University 

FeLix M. Warsurc, Esq., New York City 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


LupLow Butt (Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art), HENRY J. CapBuRY (Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University), CARL H. KRAELING (Professor, Yale University), T. J. MEEK 
(Professor, University of Toronto), R. H. PreirFer (Professor, Harvard University), 
E. A. SpEIsER (Professor, University of Pennsylvania), Ferris J. STEPHENS (Professor, 
Yale University). 

OFFICERS 


MILLAR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

CHARLES C. TorREY, 1st Vice-President 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 

Henry J. Cappury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WARREN J. Moutton, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, President MORGENSTERN (Hebrew 
Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), BArToN (Philadelphia Divinity). 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


JERUSALEM SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Albright, Burrows, Glueck, Montgomery, 
and Morgenstern; BAGHDAD SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Barton, Meek, Olmstead, 
Pfeiffer, and Speiser; FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. Moulton, Patten, and Warburg; 
ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE: the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Messrs. Adler, and 
Newell; Boarp or Epirors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 


STAFF IN JERUSALEM 


ProF. NELSON GLUECK, Director 

ProF. W. C. GRAHAM, Annual Professor 

Dr. CLarENcE S. FisHEeR, Professor of 
Archaeology 

Dr. ABRAHAM BERGMAN, Thayer Fellow 

Mk. JOHN B. NicHOLs, Two Brothers Fellow 

Mr. Hotcer Linpsjo, Nies Fellow 


Mr. LYNN H. Woon, Jastrow Fellow 


STAFF IN BAGHDAD 


Pror. E. A. Speiser, Director 


Pror. ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, Annual Pro- 
fessor 


Mr. E. BARTOow MULLER, Architect 
Mr. A. J: TOBLER, Assistant 











